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FROM A _ CRITIC’S POINT OF VIEW. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


RESPONSIBLE and widely read daily paper, in 
its notice of a recent concert, committed itself 
to the following critical observations :— 


“It [a composition by Tschaikowsky] did not appear on the face 
of it a very interesting work, judging it from a modern standpoint. 
. . « Schumann’s ever popular Symphony in D minor—full of 
beautiful melodic passages, and adorned by original and dramatic 
effects. . . . MacCunn’s overture, ‘ Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood'—-one of the best compositions this Scottish composer ever 
produced. . . . The Magic Flute overture, A VERY AGREEABLE 
PIECE OF MUSIC. . . . There was also played a fragment from 
Wagner's Gétterdimmerung, called ‘Siegfried’s Journey to the 
Rhine,’ which was very interesting. . . .” 


These remarks are not quoted here in crder to find 
fault with them, far less to hold them up to ridicule. 
They must have passed the criticism which every writer 
applies to his own expressions as they lie before him in 
proof or in MS., and they express the truth as it revealed 
itself to that critic looking from his own point of view. 

But what is a critic’s point of view? ‘Too often it con- 
forms to Euclid’s definition, showing neither length, 
breadth, nor solidity. It is usually 


‘*Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quivering aspen made. 


Let a critic look ever so honestly, ever so earnestly, it 
would seem as if he must have held his opera-glass the 
wrong way as often as the right; and in the instances 
when he holds the glass the right way the focus is fre- 
quently far from perfect. 

No one who has been guilty of criticisms or critical 
notices for any considerable period can con his album 
of press cuttings with equanimity or without pangs of 
shame and remorse. The most honest must confess to 
partiality and prejudgment. 

The associations of the word “ prejudice” make it 
unsuitable for use in this connection, because the opera- 
tion of prejudgment is often very far from being un- 
desirable. Some years ago M. Paderewski gave a recital 
in Edinburgh, at which he did not show himself in his 
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best form. He was not well, in agonies with rheumatism 
of the hand, generally out of sorts, and unable to do 
himself justice. One number in the programme, the 
Schumann ‘ Etudes Symphoniques,’ was more than 
ordinarily disappointing. The artist of course felt it as 
keenly as anyone in his audience, and when the next 
night, after a magnificent performance of the same work 
in Glasgow, a friend who had accompanied him from 
Edinburgh complimented him on his rendering, he ex- 
claimed, “Ah! but I played it miserably badly last 
night.”. Now an Edinburgh paper refrained that day 
from the tempting opportunity of belittling a reputation 
so highly honoured in other centres, and pointed out 
with conspicuous acumen to its readers that a great 
artist was not always at the same level, and that it the 
player on that occasion left anything to be desired, he 
was always Paderewski—none the less great because he 
had, in the estimation of many, fallen once somewhat 
short of his own greatness. 

But critics are not always at their best any more than 
artists are. During the same season the same writer 
heard Popper for the first time and decided that the 
great player was overrated! No assumption here that 
if something was wrong it must have been some fortuitous 
and probably extraneous circumstance—ill-health, bad 
humour, unsympathetic audience, inartistic surroundings 
—anything rather than the arrogant assumption that the 
reputation so steadily, so surely built up in all the centres 
of Europe during so many years should have come to 
Edinburgh to be shown to an over-appreciative world in 
its true proportions. 

The critic is the public’s guide, philosopher, and friend. 
He, it is said, helps to direct public opinion. But does 
he succeed in doing anything of the sort? For years he 
has declaimed against ‘ Bach-Liszt, ‘ Bach-Tausig,’ 
etc., at pianoforte recitals; does any executant turn to 
him the other ear which is not deaf? He has depre- 
cated, despised, demolished Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasia (in 
which, as one writer wittily declared, we rejoice more over 
one bar of Mozart than over ninety-and-nine of Liszt !) ; 
does it ever make any difference? He pours vials of fierce 
wrath and unappeasable indignation upon these cursed 
Ballad Concerts which spread over England like the 
leprosy ; are they a whit less successful in consequence ? 
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t isto be feared that the would-be guide, philosopher, 
etc., occupies a position more akin to that of the fly on 
the axle of a chariot-wheel. 

Indeed, those good people take themselves somewhat 
too seriously. They write about each other and refer to 
the “pure literary English” of ——, the “easy style” of 
——, the “luminous sentences” of ——, the “ fanciful 
grace of expression” of ——, and that in a way which 
leads the thoughtless reader to imagine that the writer 
is himself the fortunate possessor of all these desirable 
qualities. But what is the use of all these gifts if the 
critic has nothing but well-worn platitudes or ephemeral 
opinions to offer? However ready the pen, however 
forcible the style, however sensible the argument, can 
criticism be expected to make for musical righteousness 
if the ciitic himself, the purity of his motives, and the 
honesty of his convictions are viewed with general 
dislike, mistrust, and suspicion? An easy grace 
sits well upon young David who goes out to slay the 
Philistine ; chivalrous intention lends a halo even to the 
absurd figure of Don Quixote as hettilts at the windmills; 
but who can sympathize with writers subject to 
splenetic disorder of vision ; who is convinced by argu- 
ments tinged with the poison of malice; who does not 
eagerly dissociate himself from methods of controversy 
suggestive, even in the slightest degree, of hitting below 
the belt? 

And this is not all. Critics of to-day and yesterday have 
taken to the writing of books, apparently under the im- 
pression that their opinions deserve wider recognition and 
a more permanentjform than the pages of a daily, weekly, or 
monthly journal can offer. Now when a serious musician 
(who may at the same time be a professional critic) can 
devote sufficient time to produce a book of importance, 
he does the musical world a real service; and the 
“illiterate musicians” who have given us Jahn’s Mozart, 
Spitta’s Bach, Niecks’ Chopin, surely deserve well of this 
generation. Those who have contributed essays and 
works on questions ever new, ever old, like Berlioz, 
Wagner, Riemann ; those who, like Berlioz, Riemann, 
Marx, Macfarren, Prout, have provided standard treatises 
on more technical subjects; those who step aside 
from regular | mmr work to enrich the pages of 
current periodicals with articles of more than passing 
importance ; those who, like Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Spohr, Berlioz, Wagner, and many others, have left feud/- 
detons, articles, and letters, lighter and more fanciful, but 
none the less valuable—all these command our respectful 
attention, a 1d in a varying degree our admiration. But this 
“new criticism” which poses as omniscience, which 
respects nothing, which drags in personalities and 
miserab!e private squabbles, which in new methods and 
novel styles of writing seeks to settle many an old score 
—this style of criticism, of journalism, of book-making, 
has no part with them. 

The views of the new critic are doubtless interesting 
to those who are interested, agreeable to those who 
agree with them, of importance to those who think it 
worth while to differ from them. But when we consider 
the occasions on which critics have been betrayed into 
uttering prophecies, good as well as evil, or warnings 
against tendencies, schools, and individuals, we must see 
how very fallible is the judgment of the best, how very 
little difference the most influential of them can effect on 
the course of events. A warning, to be impressive, must 
be decided in its language; but observations of the kind 
are liable to be misjudged, they are open to a charge of 
prejudice or spleen—not to say a libel action. A prophecy 
is still more dangerous to a critic’s reputation, for no one 
should prophesy unless he knows; and we cannot but 





sympathize with the critic who is called upon within a 
couple of short hours to hear a new artist, to gauge his 
achievement, to predict his future, to give him his right. 
ful place in the army of pianists, violinists, or vocalists, 
and to publish his opinion on all these points before a 
gaping public with all the authority of an influential 
journal. Why does he not suspend his judgment and 
shelter himself behind generalities? Because the 
editor can find a hundred others as talented and more cock. 
sure. If his critic cannot tell his subscribers what they 
want to know, whether he himself knows it or not, he 
will find another who can—or will pretend he can. 

But the appraising of new artists, the weighing of new 
stars in the musical firmament, is much the least im. 
portant of the critic’s functions. This is fortunate, 
because their opinions are so fallible; where can we 
find. another writer of “Neue Bahnen”? Our critics 
have also to sit in judgment on new works. They are 
here on somewhat safer ground. Unless blinded by 
prejudice or passion, they can surely be trusted to give 
a printed score enough patient and intelligent study 
approximately at least to judge of its merits. Alas for such 
vain expectations! New works are in some cases suc- 
cessful ; these are produced at some festival or important 
concert, and then the critical columns are full 
of “impressions.” The critic aims at showing the 
effect produced by the music on his entire human 
soul; but impressions are not criticism, super- 
latives are neither premises nor conclusions, and the 
entire human soul is, after all, only human in its im- 
mortality, erring in its humanity, and often very 
poor in its entirety. Other new works are not so suc- 
cessful in gaining an adequate hearing; these are 
slumped together in the short and inadequate space 
devoted in the columns of our daily, weekly, and monthly 
journals to new music. 

What is left for critics to do, then, with any hope of 
winning the gratitude of those who have the cause of 
music at heart? There is one department of their work 
where they might render great service—that of directing 
their readers’ attention to the monuments of art and of 
conserving these in their integrity. This perhaps seems 
a comparatively unimportant and thankless mission to 
those who do not know Schumann on Beethoven, 
Wagner on Beethoven, Berlioz on Gluck and Weber, 
Gounod on Don Giovanni—even the one remark of 
Rossini on the same work. That the ground has not 
always proved a sure foothold, we know from Weber on 
Schubert and Beethoven, Spohr on Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn on Schubert and Chopin, Berlioz on Bach and 
Handel, etc. etc. 

At a performance of Egmont in Dresden many years 
ago a critic waxed righteously indignant because, in the 
last scene, the Spanish soldiers who led Egmont from 
his cell to execution marched to the strains of the 
exultant music intended to represent the triumph of 
Egmont’s cause—the cause of freedom. The writer 
held, and rightly, that the soldiers should have dis- 
appeared from the stage before the spiritual vision of the 
audience was directed to the fact that the real conqueror 
was he who had just been led to death. Does this 
seem a small thing? It is surely more important than 
upholstery and electric light in the eyes of an understand- 
ing people. 

One more function of the critic may be mentioned 
before closing this article—that of encouraging home 
industries. ‘This does not by any means imply that 
everything local is to be over-praised. Far from it. 
But the criticism ought to be kindly offered, and what- 
ever encouragement to fresh effort can honestly be given 
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should be freely given. Visiting artists, orchestras, and 


combinations are necessary, stimulating, and delightful 
features in a session’s music, but the progress of any 
people depends upon what use they themselves make of 
what they have learned; and a town or village which 
honestly and earnestly attempts to study a choral work 
under capable direction will do more for its own society 
in that way than by paying a visit e” masse to the Leeds 
Festival only to come back and deprecate the humbler 
efforts at home. 

In conclusion, one consolation may be offered to those 
who see much that is regrettable in contemporary criti- 
cism, or who smart in person or vicariously at injustice, 
incompetence, and wrongdoing. “Journalism” in cognate 
terms spells something “ ephemeral,” and every judgment 
submitted by the public Press must, after all, be read as 
only FROM A CRITIC'S POINT OF VIEW. 


DOM LORENZO PEROSI IN PARIS. 


IT is not yet two years since the first part of the Passion 
of Christ was produced at Venice, and already the name 
of the young composer has become known far and wide. 
Performances of his works have been given in Germany 
and, quite recently, in Paris; while soon three of the 
oratorios will be heard in London, at the festival which 
Mr. Newmann is preparing at the Albert Hall. The 
success which Dom Lorenzo has met with in his own 
country is, indeed, quite remarkable ; he has travelled 
from city to city, conducting and conquering. The Italian 
papers sing his praises in loudest terms; he there is 
looked upon as a genius. 

A certain allowance must be made for local influence, 
for the natural desire of the Press to make the most of a 
young and undoubtedly talented composer. But the 
question is, How much must be discounted from the 
praise? Curiosity in this matter, so far as this country is 
concerned, will soon be allayed. 

At the beginning of last month the young Abbé visited 
Paris and gave several performances of his latest oratorio, 
The Resurrection of Christ, at the Cirque des Champs 
Elysées, with the help of M. Lamoureux’s orchestra, and 
a choir formed from the Schola Cantorum. The princi- 
pal solo vocalists were: M. J. Reschiglian (Vhistorien), 
M. Daraux (le Christ), Mlle. Eléonore Blanc (Marie- 
Madeleine), and Mlle. J. Passama (Marie). I was 
present at the second performance on Thursday afternoon, 
March 2nd. The appearance of the youthful composer, 
in priest’s dress, was the signal for applause, which was 
of a very hearty character. He has an intelligent face, 
which brightened up at this pleasant reception. Very soon, 
however, he turned to the orchestra, and commenced the 
Preludio of the first part, entitled “Dalla Morte al 
Sepolcro.” There are some works which, at the outset, 
convey no deep impression, yet, after a time, interest is 
aroused ; one finds that the latent power in what has 
preceded is gradually being developed, and the music 
thereby acquires fresh point and meaning. Of such growth, 
examples can be named in literature and in art. The 
early chapters, for instance, of some of Walter Scott’s 
finest novels are comparatively tame reading ; all of a 
sudden the reader finds himself absorbed in the story, 
and then he perceives the advantage of, and appreciates 
the steady,-quiet way in which the author has laid the 
foundation: work of his literary edifice. The same is to 
be found in Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner. Now, the 
Preludio of Perosi’s oratorio seemed to lack depth of 
character. The music was slow and fairly solemn. A 
short motif is developed in quite free fugato style, but I 





failed to perceive at the time, and even afterwards, what 
mood or meaning it intended to express. The com- 
poser, as I shall show presently, makes use of repre- 
sentative themes in his other oratorios, and also in the one 
under notice. It is not the place of a critic to dictate 
to a composer the modus operandi which he should 
adopt, but seeing that in his second Pre/udio he opens 
with a theme the purport of which is afterwards manifest, 
one had, methinks, to look for something of a similar 
kind at the opening of the work. Does Wagner, 
whose method of using themes our composer has, in 
some measure, adopted, ever fail to strike the key-note 
of his drama, at the very outset ? 

The “Historien,” after the manner of Carissimi’s 
“ Historicus,” relates the gospel narrative, the actual 
words uttered by the persons concerned in the sacred 
drama being assigned, as shown above, to various 
vocalists. In simple recitative, which, by means 
of an effective deceptive cadence, follows the Pre/udio 
without break, the death of Christ is mentioned. 
After. a few bars of largo music comes a section 
headed Zerremoto, which is so far realistic that it ex- 
presses movement and agitation, yet there is no attempt 
at sensational effects. This, of course, calls for commen- 
dation ; if, however, the section be judged from a purely 
musical point of view, it does not. in my opinion, give aay 
idea of power, of originality. One passage in it faintly 
suggests, by the way, a prominent theme in the Gé/éer- 
dimmerung. The exclamation ofthe Centurion and of those 
with him, “Vere filius Dei,” is naturally assigned to a 
chorus of male voices. It is exceedingly brief, and, though 
effective in its way, gives no reflection of the “timuerunt 
valde ” mentioned by the narrator. A chorus for soprani 
and contralti, a fior di labbra, contains some refined, 
expressive music. It is based on a fine Gregorian theme, 
sung in Catholic churches on Good Friday, to the words 
“Crux fidelis, inter omnes Arbor una nobilis.” Almost 
immediately preceding the chorus are a few bars appro- 
priately recalling the music heard at the opening when 
the narrator relat#s of Jesus that “emisit spiritum,” a 
simple phrase which actually forms part of a Resurrection 
theme of which mention will soon be made. 

The Prelude of the second part of the oratorio, 
which deals with and bears the superscription of Zhe 
Resurrection, is singularly clear in form and meaning. 
It opens with an impressive theme, assigned first to 
cornets and afterwards to trumpets. In some of the 
other oratorios one is sometimes afraid lest, in the 
matter of representative themes, one should read more 
into the music than the composer actually intended. 
Here, however, it is impossible to mistake the intention, 
or, rather, we ought to say, impossible after we have 
heard the music which follows. The structure of this 
Prelude—to ears accustomed to Wagner’s condensations, 
as it were, of his music-dramas—appears somewhat 
bald. The composer, perhaps purposely, abstains from 
developments of too great musical interest ; he may 
wish music to be strictly the handmaiden of the Bib!e 
story. Soon we hear “ Alleluja” repeated several times 
by the voices, a foretaste of the final chorus. Of the 
scene at the sepulchre, the music, though for the most 
part appropriate in character, does not make a strong 
impression. There is, however, one passage which 
seems to have attracted general notice—namely, Mary’s 
cry of “Rabboni” when she recognizes Jesus. It is 
striking and, in a sense, effective, but it is not in keeping 
with the rest of the work, in which the composer, at any 
rate, makes us feel that he is writing music to sacred 
not to secular words. The oratorio is quite scriptural 
in one sense: the best has been kept until last. The 
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closing chorus, commencing with Gregorian tones, 
“Victim paschali laudes immolent Christiani. Alleluja,” 
shows Perosi in a new light. A sudden breath of life 
seems to pass over the music. During the course of 
the work, many passages of the Gospel narrative, forcible 
enough in themselves, are weakened by the music, not 
because, as in the instance mentioned, the latter is 
inappropriate, but because it has little or no emotional 
power. In this final “ Alleluja” chorus there is a true 
ring, and it augurs well for the future of the composer. 
Details concerning the performers will scarcely in- 
terest London readers. Of the solo vocalists the best 
was M. Daraux, who sang the part of Christ with all 
due dignity. Dom Lorenzo Perosi may one day be a 
good conductor, when to enthusiasm he has added 
experience. j. S.S. 








LISZT ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE letters of great men—and Liszt, though some enter- 
tain doubts as to his being a great composer, was 
undoubtedly a great man—are always interesting. One 
gets, as it were, at their very soul; one feels as if they 
were chatting to you without reserve. And yet such 
letters are often difficult, unsatisfactory reading. Many 
a smart comment or criticism fails of its effect through 
want of understanding particular facts connected with 
the person or subject to which reference is made; and 
even copious explanatory footnotes would prove of little 
avail, for only very careful, critical minds would consult 
them. To read page after page of letters referring to 
events which happened long ago would be somewhat 
like reading a book of which the author from time to 
time wrote sentences in some partially unknown tongue. 
And then, of course, the letters are missed which gave 
rise to, or followed, those which one is reading, and which 
would throw light on many an enigmatical sen‘ence. 
Perusing page after page will not give much more satis- 
faction than the reading through of Dr. Johnson’s D‘c- 
tionary gave to the lady who found it interesting, yet 
somewhat disconnected. One can, however, pick up a 
volume of this kind, and by dipping into it here and 
there, turning over the leaves casually, come across many 
a trenchant thought, many a wise saying worth storing 
u? in one’s memory. 

Let us, then, take up Lisz\’s Letters and glance at a 
few of his sayings concerning music and musicians. 

He is writing to a friend who had mentioned Handel’s 
Dettingen 7¢ Deum, and this leads our author to show 
very clearly to which of the two great Saxon composers 
he was most attached. He says :— 


“‘ For the rest, notwithstanding all my veneration for Handel, my 
preference for Bach is as strong as ever ; and when I have sufficiently 
edified myself with Handel's triads, I long for the precious dis- 
sonances of the Passion, of the B minor Mass, and of other poly- 
phonic spicery of Bach.” 


And now, to pass from serious to light matters, we will 
note a funny distinction which Liszt drew between the 
composer Handel and the singer Jenny Lind, and one, 
fortunately, to the advantage of the lady. 


“To som: people Handel’s mus’c is ted'ous, ani does not always 
fill the money-chest ; whereas Jenny Lind has only to appear, to 
— the public, including the cashier, into the seventh heaven of 

elight.” 


In a letter to Wilhelm von Lenz there is an eloquent 
passage about Beethoven, which runs thus :— 
“For us musicians, Beethoven's art-work is like unto the column 


of cloud and of fire which guided the Israelites across the desert — 
a column of cloud to guide us by'day, a column .. fire to give light 





in the night—‘so that we may journey day and night.’ His obscurity 
and his light alike show us the way in which we should follow; both 
the one and the other are a perpetual commandment unto us,-an 
infallible revelation, If I had to categorize the different terms of 
the thought of the great master, as manifested in his Sonatas, 
Symphonies, and Quatuors, 1 should not rest content with the 
division into ¢hree: styles, generally adopted now, and which you 
[é.e. Lenz] have adopted—but, simply taking note of the questions 
hitherto raised, I should frankly examine the great question, the 
axis round which criticism and musical esthetics turn, f o.n the 
point up to which Beethoven has led us—namely, as to how far 
traditional or customary form is necessarily the determinator for 
the organism of thought.” 


And he proceeds to say how, instead of three sty'es, he 
would rather speak of two ca‘egories —the one “ia whi-h 
the traditional or customary form contains and rules the 
master’s thought ; and the second, in which the thought 
extends, breaks, recreates, and shapes form and style 
according to its needs and its inspirations.” 

This is a valuable suggestion. If, however, Liszt had 
carried it out, he would, we think, have found it necessary 
to add a middle or mixed category, for in some works 
the struggle between authority and liberty is manifest. 

In a letter to Wasielewski, written shortly a’‘ter 
Schumann’s death, Liszt has much to say about that 
composer. He tells how, in Leipzig, he held daily inter- 
course with Schumann, and thereby came to a more 
intimate, thorough knowledge of his music. And then 
the pianist proceeds to describe his failure in trying t» 
make Schumann acceptable to the public. 

‘Even in Leipzig,” he says, ‘‘ where I played the ‘ Carneval’ at 
my second concert in the Gewandhaus, I did not succeed in winning 
the applause to which I was accustomed,” 


He thought highly of the “Carneval,” thought that in 
time it would be recognized as worthy to be set by the 
side of Beethoven’s thirty-three Diabelli Variations ; he 
even went further, and declared that, in his opinivn, it 
was superior to the latter in so far as melodic invention 
and pregnant thought were concerned. Again, ia a lettcr 
to Robert Schumann himself, Liszt says :— 

‘«The ‘Carneval’ and the ‘ Fantasiestiicke’ have intere'ted me 
enormously, I play them with intense delight, and Heaven knows 
[ cannot say as much of many things. To speak quite frank), 
Chopin's compositions and yours are the only ones which have any 
powerful interest fur me.” 

One cannot but regret that any falling off of applause 
should have damped his missionary ardour for Schumann. 
Such, however, was the case. 

And now of Chopin. In a letter to Lenz he refers t) 
that composer as an “aristocratic enchanter, most su)tle 
in his magic.” Pascal’s words, “it will not serve ai 
nourishment, it must be taken as an essence,” are n»I, 
he thinks, quite applicable. Liszt would merely have th: 
essence inhaled, and leave it to druggists to make us: of 
it. We commend this wise remark of the king of pianists 
to the notice of pianoforte recitalists generally. Again, 
we read of Chopin that “there is something in him of the 
angel, something of the fairy.” 

And lastly, we may refer to one or two passages in 
which Liszt speaks about himself. Of his transcriptions 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies, he writes (in French) t) 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel :— 

‘* By the title Partition de Piano (which is to be kept and to be 
translated into German by Clavier-Partitur or Pianoforte-Puarti- 
tur ?) 1 mean to indicate my intention of associating the mind of 
the executant with the orchestral effects, and, within the narrow 
limits of the pianoforte, to exhibit the various tone-colours an| 
shades. For this purpose I have in many places noted the names 
of the instruments—oboe, clarinet, drums, etc.—also the contrasts 
between strings and wind, It would, of course, be most absurd to 
pre’end that these indications suffice to omaprent the magic of the 


orchestra on to the keyboard; nevertheless, I do not regard then 
as superfluous,” 


then, 
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In this the true artist reveals himself. An orchestra is 
not always at one’s beck and call, and the pianoforte 
proves, therefore, a welcome substitute. Liszt’s plan of 
compensating in some degree for the shortcomings of the 
instrument deserves note—also imitation. Many years 
before he undertook these Beethoven transcriptions he 
had pursued a similar course with regard to Berlioz’s 
“Fantastic Symphony.” Mendelssohn tells us, in one 
of his letters, about Liszt’s contention that he could repre- 
sent orchestral effects on the pianoforte. Mendelssohn 
may have misunderstood him, or possibly, in a moment 
of excitement, Liszt may have said more than he really 
meant. Anyhow, the above quotation shows what he 
aimed at in his transcriptions, and it atones for any hasty 
words he may possibly have uttered. 

And here is a sentence, in a letter to Mme. Jessie 
Laussot, about his own music :— 


“You know, besides, that I generally warn my friends against 
loading concert programmes with my compositions. However little 
they may have to lose, they will not lose it by waiting. Let us, 
then, administer them in homceopathic doses, and seldom.” 


So far, at any rate, as London is concerned, Liszt’s 
homeopathic regimen is now strictly followed. And if 
his music really, as some assert, will one day be properly 
recognized, the doses can easily be increased and taken 
more frequently. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG, 


THE yearly public examinations at the Royal Conservatorium 
have begun, and up to now have yielded excellent results. 
This is not the place to enter into minute details, and we shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to noticing the most striking per- 
formances. And, first of all, the thoroughly artistic rendering 
of Beethoven’s Quartet in c (Op. 59, No. 3) by MM. Carl 
Henke from London, Traugott Lange from Dankerode, Bruno 
Rennert from Grimma, and Walter Ferner from Chicago. 
Next, the virtuoso playing of Xaver Scharwenka’s Concerto in 
B flat minor by Mr. George L. Kempton, from Denver (North 
America) ; and the interpretation of Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
by Miss Lotte Demuth, from Oberlin (Ohio). Two other per- 
formances worthy of mention were those of Mr. Samuel Leventhal, 
from Hartford (North America) and Frl. Laux, of Leipzig. The 
former gave two movements from David’s Violin Concerto in 
D minor with skill and elegance; the lady played in almost 
irreproachable style Spohr’s D minor Concerto. Miss Margaret 
Taylor, from New York, gave an excellent and brilliant render- 
ing of Robert Volkmann’s Concertstiick for pianoforte, a highly 
interesting work quite unknown to us; a slip of memory may 
readily be forgiven her, seeing that the music is extremely com- 
plicated. The results in the composition examinations were 
surprising. Two Quartets for strings—fresh, healthy, and contain- 
ing excellent workmanship—were performed : the one written by 
Ossian Reichardt, from Waldenburg (Saxony); the other by 
Herr Carl Frodl, from Voitsberg; and the merits of these 
compositions were generally recognized—the latter, especially, 
gives rise to the greatest expectations. Most acceptable, also, 
was a Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello by Herr Walter Niemann, 
from Wiesbaden ; a Trio for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, by 
Herr Siegfried Karg, of Leipzig, seemed, however, to aim too 
much at outward effect, and to show far too much the influence 
of Grieg. MM. Edward Bahle, from Dresden (Overture for full 
orchestra) ; Albert Fauth, from Eybach (three movements of an 
Orchestral Suite); and Otto Wittenbecher, from Weissenfels 
(two orchestral movements entitled ‘‘ Miirchen und Sagen”), 
all gave proofs of excellence. Some songs by Herr Max 
Triimpelmann, from Magdeburg, likewise deserve mention. 

The Gewandhaus concerts,are running their regular brilliant 
course. Ajnovelty, a Lustspiel-Ouverture, by Carl Kleemann, 
was produced at the sixteenth, though with small success. It is 
the work of a well-versed musician, who possesses little power 
of invention, but who knows how to score his music effectively. 
Excellent were the renderings by the orchestra of Brahms’s 


Symphony in C minor and Bizet’s ‘* L’Arlésienne."’ Miss Mar- 
cella Pregi was the soloist of the evening, and her success was 
great. 

At the seventeenth concert there was only one orchestral 
work, Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Symphonie pathétique.’’ That the 
composer of this nobly conceived work should have concluded 
with a slow movement is, in our opinion, an error of judgment. 
Spohr, in his Symphony, ‘‘ Die Weihe der Tone,” in carrying 
out a programme, did the same, but equally to the detriment of 
his work ; such an endingis, in fact, unnatural. Thestrings of the or- 
chestra werealso heard in what haslong been their cheva/ de dataille, 
Volkmann’s Sérénade in F. Miss Kleeberg played Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G, and solo pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Handel, to general satisfaction. Miss Leonora Jackson, from 
London, appeared at the eighteenth concert, and by her master- 
ful rendering of Brahms’s Violin Concerto excited real enthusiasm. 
Herr Carl Schiedemantel, Kammersinger at Dresden, was un- 
fortunate in his choice of an entirely unknown work by Peter 
Gast, entitled ‘‘ Lethe,” a song for baritone with orchestral 
accompaniment. It is most praiseworthy for an artist to pro- 
duce something new, but that new must also be beautiful. In 
the Lieder which he afterwards sang, the excellent artist was 
not much more successful. At the head of the programme stood 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” and at the 
end Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat, both works, of course, 
admirably interpreted. 

Beethoven's Overture to Egmont and Brahms’s Symphony in 
E minor (No. 4) were included in the programme of the nine- 
teenth concert. With exception of the totally misconceived 
tempo of the introduction to Agmont, the two works were 
splendidly performed. Herr Julius Klengel, in Rubinstein’s 
*Cello Concerto and in solo pieces of his own, showed himself a 
master of the first rank and received quite an ovation: A 
praiseworthy rendering of Bach’s Triple Concerto in D minor 
was given by the ladies Koch, Landrowska, and Siebold, from 
Berlin, 

Two sacred choral works by Verdi, ‘‘Stabat Mater” and 
‘“*Te Deum,” were presented at the twentieth concert. Both 
works are interesting, and certainly written in a serious style ; 
the opera composer cannot, however, disguise himself. Wagner’s 
Prelude to Parsifa/ and Brahms’s ‘‘ Triumphlied” were also 
included in the programme, which to the greater part of the 
audience must have seemed too severe. 

Of the numerous “‘ extra” concerts which, meanwhile, have 
taken place may be mentioned, (1) the chamber-music sozrce 
given by the excellent pianist here, Herr Fritz v. Bose, in con- 
junction with the String Quartet of the Meiningen Hofkapelle, 
at which the Pianoforte Quintets of Brahms and Schumann and 
Beethoven’s so-called ‘‘ Harp” Quartet were interpreted in 
masterful manner; (2) the concert of Mr. Frederick Dawson, a 
London pianist, still quite young, who displayed remarkable 
technique in his rendering of Tschaikowsky's Concerto in B flat 
minor, a work which has really been heard to excess. 

Richard Strauss’s “* Also sprach Zarathustra” was performed 
at a Philharmonic concert, and, although conducted by the 
composer, it met with strong opposition. Strauss likewise con- 
ducted his ‘Don Juan” at a concert of the Pauliner Manner- 
gesang-Verein ; yet this work—which, by the way, had already 
been performed once during the winter—only obtained a succes 
d’estime. Meanwhile, Richard Strauss has not ingratiated him- 
self into the favour of the Leipzig public. A youthful composer 
here, by name Herr Gustav Brecher, is following in the ‘foot- 
steps of Richard Strauss. He lately (after having produced last 
year a symphonic poem, entitled ‘‘ Rosmersholm”) brought 
forward a symphonic Phantasie, ‘‘Aus unserer Zeit.” The 
composer is a young artist, who, with an orchestral apparatu: 
of four flutes, two oboes and English horn, two clarinets and 
bass clarinet, two bassoons and contrabassoon, five horns, three 
trumpets, bass trumpet, three trombones, tuba, two pairs of 
kettledrums, cymbals, big drum, triangle, tantam, harp, and— 
pianoforte, knows how to produce all kinds of tone effects, but 
who appears to possess very little individuality, as all his 
thoughts are Pa on chromatics. The work is lacking in 
melodic invention, polyphony, and noble structure. If the 
young man, who is by no means devoid of talent, will only 
apply himself diligently and thoroughly to study, and will first 
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try to write a good quartet for strings, one may, perhaps, 
hope for something of interest from his pen. 








LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


PROMINENT interest was claimed by two orchestral concerts, 
arranged and ably conducted by Henri Rabaud and Max 
d'Ollone, botk recent recipients of the Prix de Rome, and 
settled in Paris and Rome respectively, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing, with praiseworthy patriotic zeal, some standard French 
compositions to Vienna audiences. It is matter for surprise 
how many works already known elsewhere are only now 
brought here to a first hearing. But how can it be otherwise, 
with only one first-class orchestra, the combined Opera and 
Philharmonic Band, to do the work? Thus, most of the pieces 
produced at the two French concerts—by Vincent d’Indy, 
C. Saint-Saéns, Massenet, E. Chabrier, A. Bruneau, E. Lalo, 
and the magnificent Symphony in D minor (the finest work in 
the scheme) by the Belgian César Franck, ‘‘ annexed” by 
France—have been performed in Germany and England as well 
as in France. —Less generally known is the Pianoforte Concerto 
No. 2, in F minor, by Théodore Dubois, which was played with 
the utmost grace and refinement by Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, and 
offered, like Franck’s Symphony, a delightful contrast to the 
‘*tohu-bohu ”’ from brass and percussion of most of the music. 
The famous orchestra distinguished itself as usual, and the warm 
international welcome given to the performances was pleasant 
to notice, since music has unquesticnably contributed not a 
little, and is likely to do more, towards the wre? growing 
entente cordiale between France and Germany. itness the 
enthusiastic reception given to the two conductors Mottl and 
Weingartner at the Colonne and Lamoureux concerts in Paris. 

Another ‘‘ Novelty Concert,” so headed, brought out some 
works already heard elsewhere, to wit: Siegfried Wagner’s 
Barenhéuter overture, which offered a remarkable surprise to 
those who had taken their cue from the invectives of biased 
criticism ; the poetic and splendidly scored ‘‘ Maurische Rhap- 
sodie” in three movements by young Siegfried’s teacher, E. 
Humperdinck ; two excerpts welded into one for concert use 
from Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl’s ‘‘tragi-comedy,” Don Qutxote, 
which reminds one rather more forcibly of real tragedy than of 
the grotesque knight of La Mancha; and the somewhat dreary 
first and brilliant second Prelude from Richard Strauss’s opera 
Guntram, which were given under the baton of Gustav Mahler, 
the other works being conducted by the respective composers. 

Another ‘‘ novelty ”—at last a German one, after a Czechian 
French and Russian, viz. Hermann Goetz’s pleasing Symphony 
in F, never before played in Vienna (!)—was introduced by the 
above-named director, Conductor G. Mahler, at the Philhar- 
monics, besides Anton Bruckner’s grandiose Symphony No. 7, 
in E, of which only the two middle movements had previously 
been heard, and whose towering genius is being more and more 
apprized at its due worth. In one of those characteristic little 
speeches which Mahler is fond of addressing to the band, he 
said he declined to subscribe to the projected Bruckner monu- 
ment, as he objected to the names of many who cared not one 
straw for his music during his lifetime, but e revanche Anton 
Bruckner’s Symphonies shall be a special feature of the Phil- 
harmonics in future. 

Two genuine novelties were brought out by the Tonkiinstler- 
verein President, Dr. Mandyczewski, in the shape of two 
Symphonies by Robert Gound and Alexander von Zemlinszky, 
winners of the prizes offered by the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, who conducted their own works. The Symphony in 
D minor of the first-named manifests creative gifts altogether 
out of the common, and at the same time a perfection and ripe- 
ness of workmanship which are nothing short of marvellous in 
so young a composer. Conductors who will look after this 
Symphony will have no cause to regret it. The same praise 
cannot be given to Zemlinszky’s work in B flat, which is, a few 
striking episodes apart, more or less conventional and spun out 
to tedious lengths. 

A concert was given on behalf of the’ Brahms Monument 
Fund by the local pianist, Marie Baumayer and Richard 
Miihlfeld, the famous Nehshnem clarinetist, without a note of 





Brahms for this combination of instruments, although he wrote 
pianoforte and clarinet sonatas, besides trio and quintet. This 
is the more to be regretted as the MS. works chosen, a sonata 
by Gustav Jenner in G, and a trio with the addition of the 
violoncello (Wilhelm Jeral), by R. Braun, in F minor, proved a 

r substitute. The interest of the evening centred, therefore, 
in Brahms’s four canons and four choruses for female voices, the 
latter with harp and two horns, which were most exquisitely 
sung by the Frau von Hornbostel-Magnus Private Vocal 
Society, under the skilful direction of the above-named Dr, 
Mandyczewski. 

Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio Za Risurrezione di Lazzaro, a 
musically interesting, remarkably eclectic combination of the 
ancient and modern, lacks the needful elements for genuine 
popular success. The applause which followed its first performance 
here was obviously a tribute paid to the superexcellent 
qualities of Gustav Mahler as conductor, and to the orchestra, 
and chorus of 300 voices. Silence is kindness with regard to the 
two chief vocalists, Amelia Fusco (Marta), and Guido Vaccari 
(*‘ Storico ”), specially imported from Italy for this occasion.— 
L. Perosi, although only aged twenty-six (born December 
20th, 1872), has already written twenty-five masses, besides 
numerous smaller sacred pieces and four oratorios, to which he 
intends to add eight more as a cyclical illustration of the life of 
the Saviour. J. B. K. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE present here two compositions by Englishmen. The 
first is a Giga by Robert Valentine, who flourished during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The music is 
full of spirit and humour ; the quaint cadences and the 
phraseology generally show the period to which it belongs. 
The movement is in binary form, and it offers at the same 
time a very neat example of early sonata form. Of the 
composer little seems known ; it is said that he resided 
for a considerable time in Rome, and that he was known 
as Roberto Valentini Inglese. 

The second piece is by Daniel Purcell, younger brother 
of England’s greatest composer. Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
m his biography of the latter, justly remarks that “his 
(Daniel’s) undoubted talent was altogether overshadowed 
by the superior genius of his brother.” 

Of that talent, our second piece, Sarabanda, gives a 
good illustration. The music has breadth, dignity and 
charm ; had it been signed Henry Purcell it would not 
have aroused suspicion. 








Rebtews of Hew Music and Pew 
Enitions. 


Twenty-five Elementary Studies for the Pianoforte. 


By 
H. BERTINI. Op.137. Books 1and2. (Augener’s 
Edition, Nos. 60804 and 60800 ; price, net, 1s. each.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THERE are plenty of good studies for the pianoforte, but 

some get more widely known than others. And in con- 

nection with elementary studies there are two composers 
whose names are known wherever a piano is to be found ; 
the one is Czerny, the other Bertini. The studies of both 
are useful, but those of the latter are more attractive to 
young folk. In the set under notice each one is pre- 
ceded by a short Exercise and Prelude ; and, further, the 
object of each study is clearly indicated. The printing is 
remarkably clear, and there are plenty of phrase and 
finger marks. There is, of course, no need to describe 
them in detail, and to speak the plain, honest truth, the 
music is so simple in character, so clear in form, that 
there is, as is the case with many good things, little to 
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talk about. Some of the numbers, as, for instance, Nos. 
16, 19, or 21, are so melodious that, except for the name 
which they bear, children might almost imagine that they 
were playing little drawing-room pieces. 


Hochseitsmarsch und Elfenreigen, WWedding-March and 
Dance of Elves, from the Music to 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream. By F, MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by F. Liszt. Revised 
and fingered by O. Thiimer. (Edition No. 6227; 
price, net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

Or Mendelssohn’s March there is really nothing new to 

say. It has done duty at many a state or distinguished 

wedding, and, though hard pressed by a modern rival, 
has by no means retired from active service. As to the 

Overture written to the Shakespeare play, from which 

the Elves’ music is taken, it is universally acknowledged 

to be one of the composer’s most characteristic com- 
positions. Liszt has worked both March and Fairy 
music into one piece in a skilful and showy manner. 

Some of his transcriptions—as, for instance, the one on 

themes from Don /uan—inspire terror even into hizhly 

advanced players. The piece under notice, however, 
though not easy, is within the reach of many. Liszt, as 

a rule, wrote for himself and his wonderful fingers, but 

sometimes he condescended to remember others less 

gifted in the matter of technique. 


Chambourct (Grand Valse) and Réverie for the Piano- 

forte. By A. GUTMANN. London: Augener & Co. 
SoME waltzes are showy, but commonplace ; others are 
refined and brilliant, yet offer technical difficulties which 
to conquer demands more time—to say nothing of 
patience—than is at the disposal of most pianists. In 
the elegant Valse under notice there is attractive melody, 
clear rhythm, and taking little passages which will please 
the player and interest the listener. The Réverie, as 
befits the title, is a quiet piece, with a broad, flowing 
melody and an undulating accompaniment. The un- 
pretentious character of the music constitutes its chief 
charm. Both pieces have been carefully revised, 
phrased, and fingered by Mr. O. Thiimer, and they will 
both be found effective for the drawing-room. 


La Leggerezza, Op. 51, No. 2. 
London ; Augener & Co, 
MOSCHELES was not only a famous composer in his 
day, but some of his compositions, notably his Studies, 
still produce pleasure and profit. The composer was 
evidently thoroughly in earnest with his art, so that he 
wrote music far above the average of the times in 
which he flourished. It may be a bit old-fashioned here 
and there, but it is nearly always interesting. The 
character of the piece under notice can in large measure 
be guessed from its title. There are many light, 
sparkling passages which demand swift, yet sure and 
nmbie fingers. La Leggerezza is excellent practice, 
especially for players who show any tendency to heavi- 
ness of touch. Care is necessary, but the difficulties 

which it offers are after all, moderate. 


By I. MOSCHELES. 


Sicilienne pour Piano. Par F, KIRCHNER. 
London : Augener & Co. 
SMOOTHNESS is said to be a special characteristic of 
this species of composition ; it must contain no abrupt 
changes of rhythm, no elaborate modulations. That, of 
course, means that for stich a piece to be effective it 
must have a melody lacking neither simplicity nor 
charm. And this we find in this Kirchner Sicilienne. 
It is easy and agreeable to play. The composer, as the 


Op. 802. 





opus number shows, has written much, and yet his vein 
of melody is not exhausted. 


Les Jongleurs: Valse de Salon. Pour Piano, par 
LEONARD GAUTIER. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS is a light, showy piece, full of smooth, graceful 
melody. The passage writing, which is pleasing, may 
be mastered with little trouble. The group of ascending 
notes, with which the Introduction opens, is a fore- 
shadowing of a phrase which afterwards is heard more 
than once, It almost suggests the tossing up of balls. 

If that be so, the title seems appropriate. 


Four Marches for the Pianoforte. By ROBERT SCHU- 
MANN. Op. 76. Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by 
E. Pauer. (Edition No. 8621; price, net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 
THESE Marches were composed in 1849, a year during 
which the composer was exceedingly active: it was 
during that period that he wrote his “ Waldscenen,” 
his “ Requiem fiir Mignon,” part of his Faust music, and 
many of his best songs. The year 1849 was one of 
storm and stress, and of these troubled times we catch 
a reflection in the music of these Marches. In a letter 
written by Schumann he speaks of their having caused 
him the greatest joy. They are not at all comfortable to 
play as solo pieces, and, indeed, in duet form are not 
only easier (for each player), but more effective. And it 
need scarcely be added that the skill and experience of 
Mr. E. Pauer has enabled him to present the music in 
this transcribed form to the best advantage. 


Trente-six Etudes en forme de Caprices pour le Violon. 
Par F. FIORILLO. Revues par Ernst Heim. 
(Edition No. 5654; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

THESE Caprices, says Dr. Riemann in his Dictionary, 
“rank as classical studies.” Fiorillo was a violinist and 
composer of considérable repute during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Dry, technical studies are 
bravely endured by ambitious players bent upon conquer. 
ing difficulties within the shortest time possible. Some- 
times, however, what seems shortest is longest ; for after 
a time, through lack of musical interest, the fingers are 
left to take care of themselves, and the work becomes 
mechanical and often productive of harm rather than 
good. These Fiorillo Etudes offer plenty of good, solid 
work, but it is relieved by piquant rhythms, pleasing 
forms, and last, but not least, by fresh, flowing melody. 


English Classical Album: Twelve Pieces for Violin, 
with Figured Bass, by English Masters of the 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Arranged 
for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 
ALFRED MOFFAT. (Edition No. 7523; price, net, 
2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIS is an exceedingly interesting Album. Of the 
twelve composers’ names, many, no doubt, are familiar : 
we find, for instance, William Boyce, whose sacred 
music is still sung in churches; Thomas Augustine 
Arne, who wrote “ Rule Britannia”; Charles Burney, the 
famous historian; and others. But of their chamber 
music little, if any, is heard in these latter days. Then 
there are a few names which have practically passed into 
oblivion. Who remembers John Lenton, member of the 
private band of William and Mary? or John Alcock, 
Mus.Bac. of Oxford, who flourished in the eighteenth 
century? The last in the list is Lewis Granom (1700- 
1750), whose name is not even included in the recently 
published “ British Musical Biography.” No. 1 isa quaint 
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“ Hornpipe  V’Inglese,” with an expressive “ Ayre” by 
way of middle section, by John Barrett, a pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Blow. Mention, by the way, is made of 
a set of “Ayres” of his, in an article entitled “ Dr. 
Blow and his Pupils” (MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 
December, 1893). No. 2 is a graceful “ Pastoral Dance” 
by Boyce; No. 3 a characteristic Giga by Robert 
Valentine, an ancestor probably of the R. Valentine, 
violinist, who flourished during the early part of the 
eighteenth century. No. 4 is a fresh, spirited Bourrée 
by William Babell. Space fails us to notice all twelve 
numbers in detail, but they are all good and interesting. 
Mr. Moffat’s working out of the figured basses deserves 
commendation. We expect to find this Album speedily 
followed by a second; for the English mine is by no 
means exhausted. 


Abendlied. Evening Song for Violin with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By ERNST HEIM. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THISs is a short, unpretentious piece of melodious charac- 

ter. The violin part, which can be played throughout 

in the first position, keeps mostly in a low register, and 
this gives to the music a soft, subdued effect. The open- 
ing phrase is quiet and pensive, and although what 
follows cannot be described as agitated, certain modula- 

tions and a moving accompaniment seem to betoken a 

somewhat restless frame of mind. After a short, simple 

cadence, the latter section of the opening phrase is 
heard again, and a brief coda brings the Evening Song 
to a peaceful close. - 


Feuillet d’Album. Composé par STEPHEN HELLER. 
Pour Piano seul. Revu et doigté par O. Thiimer. 
Transcrit pour le Violon, avec accompagnement 
du Piano. Par H. W. Ernst; revu et doigté par 
Ernst Heim. London: Augener & Co, 

A MELODY, if it is to become really popular, must have 
the charm of simplicity. It is that quality which is so 
captivating in the national music ot the world. The 
great composers, it is true, have made plentiful use of 
clever harmonic devices and intricate rhythms which 
agreeably engage the intellect, but in creating melody 
they all felt the necessity of a direct appeal to the 
emotions. They felt it instinctively, or rather the melodies 
came to them as inspirations. A musician, proud of his 
skill in syncopated rhythms and complicated harmonies, 
may glance at this Feuillet d’Album and dismiss it as a 
harmless trifle. And a trifle it is as regards length or 
technical difficulty, but it has what so many seek after 
yet so few find : true feeling expressed in plain language. 
The transcription by Ernst for violin is one of the rare 
transcriptions of which one can say that it is better than 
the original, for the violin is the very instrument to bring 
out the soul of the music. Mr. Thiimer in the piano 
piece and Mr. Heim in the Ernst arrangement have each 
added useful finger and phrase marks. 


Andante alla Siciliana pour Violon et Piano, Par C. 
WITTING. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS graceful little piece opens with a plaintive melody 
in minor, and in dotted rhythm. Though plaintive, it is 
not melancholy, and the modulation, which is soon 
effected to the relative major, gives, as it were, the effect 
of light amid shade. The middle section of the piece is 
in the major key of the subdominant, and although the 
dotted figure is still maintained, there is no lack of 
contrast ; particularly engaging is the phrase which leads 
immediately to the return of the opening theme. This 
concluding section, which is brief, winds up with a few 
simple bars by way of coda. 





regular répertoire of German concert societies. 


Proserpina: Cantata for Soprano and Contralto Soli, 
Chorus (Female Voices), and Pianoforte. Words by 
ELLIS WALTON, music by OLIVER KING. Op. 93 
(Vocal score, Edition No. 9099 ; price, net, 2s. 64. ; 
Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, No. 90994, price, net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE argument may be briefly summed up as follows :— 

Proserpina (or Summer, as she is sometimes called), while 

sporting with her companions on the plains of Sicily, is 

seized by Pluto, and carried away to the nether world. 

No one knew what had become of her until Helios, the 

sun-god, disclosed the secret. Owing to the grief of 

Ceres, mother of Proserpina, the earth grew desolate, 

and its fruits failed, so that at length the gods decreed 

the return to earth of the maiden for part of each year. 

This story, told in pleasing verse, lends itself well to 

musical treatment. The cantata opens wtth a chorus 

interspersed with solos, “ Gayer than the Gayest Flowers.” 

The music has lightness and charm, and the vocal parts 

are set off by an attractive accompaniment. This is 

followed by a graceful, tuneful duet between Proserpina 
and the Queen of the Flowers. No. 3 is a chorus in 
which the companions are represented seeking for the 
maiden who has so suddenly vanished from their sight. 
Their anxiety, their searching hither and thither, their 
calling one to another—all this is depicted by simple and 
yet effective means, both in the vocal and instrumental 
parts. The Queen of the Flowers (contralto) has a quiet, 
graceful ballad entitled “ My Summertide.” After another 
pleasing chorus comes a light, piquant “ Dance of the 

Sunbeams.” Then Proserpina, in tender, plaintive straias, 

sings as she roves “by a dim and silent stream.” With 

the dénouement the music soon becomes brighter, and 
the cantata ends as effectively as it commenced. 


Fithrer durch den Concertsaal, Von HERMANN KRETz- 
SCHMAR, I. Abtheilung: Sinfonie und Suite. 
Band 1 and 2. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
und Hartel, 1898. 

THIS valuable and interesting work, when published some 

years back, soon became popular, and a second edition was 

issued in 1890. A third edition of the first portion, S77- 

Jonie u, Suite, has now appeared, but it has grown from 

one to two volumes. Although notices of certain works, 

the Concert? grosst of Handel and the Brandenburg Con- 
certos of Bach, have been taken out (to be incorporated, 
however, in a future volume), and although Dr. Kretz- 
schmar tells us he has avoided everything which might 
savour of rempilissage, further details respecting the 
history of early Suites and Symphonies, and the large 
number of new works which have been produced since 
his last edition appeared, sufficiently explain the larger 
space required. We have not read every word of 
this new edition, but have sufficiently examined it to see 
that the author has really tried to compress his multi- 
tudinous material in as small a space as was possible. 

Among modern composers, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, and 

Richard Strauss are alone responsible for large additions. 

We have looked through the Index to see how far English 

compositions had found their way into the German Con- 

certsaal. Mr, F. H. Cowen’s “ Scandinavian” Symphony 
is mentioned as having been performed with success by 
most German concert societies, and Dr. Stanford’s name 
is to be found ; but these, unless the Index err, are the 
only allusions to English music. One must not, however, 
infer from this that no other Suites or Symphonies by 

English composers have been performed in Germany, 

but merely that Dr. Kretzschmar does not consider any, 

except Mr. Cowen’s Symphony, to form part of the 

To 
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notice Dr. Kretzschmar’s “ Fiihrer” at the length which 
it really deserves would require far more space than now 
stands at our command. The work, however, in its 
original form is thoroughly well known and appreciated, 
and the fresh additions only add to its interest and 
importance. —— 

The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory for 1899. 

Edited by EMILY JANES. Adam & Charles Black. 

Miss JANES has taken the place of Miss Louisa M. 
Hubbard, who, through failing health, has been obliged 
to relinquish her self-appointed task. This well- 
known Year Book first appeared in 1873, and has been 
gradually enlarged. The “ Music” section, which 
specially concerns us, seems to have been carefully 
drawn up. In the list of “ Musical Magazines,” how- 
ever, we miss the Musical Standard. Then the title of 
our paper should be MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD; and 
further, the Magazine of Music is defunct. 








@peras and Concerts, 


—_e—— 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the Saturday Concert, 4th March, M. Dohnanyi played his 
new ‘‘ Passacaglia,” a work which, perhaps, requires a further 
hearing before a positive opinion should be pronounced, yet 
undoubtedly it strengthens the impression that the brilliant 
pianist is likely to make a figure in the world as a composer. 
M. Dohnanyi already has a great command of form. He does 
not fall into the loose, vague combinations which have ship- 
wrecked a host of modern musicians, At the same concert his 
Quintet was again played by the composer, and Messrs. Kruse, 
Inwards, Gibson, and Paul Ludwig. All these artists did 
justice to the work, the only fault—a very natural one—being 
that the pianoforte was somewhat too prominent. Mr. Gregory 
Hast took the place of Mr. Ben Davies, who was indisposed. 

On Saturday, 11th March, Dr. Joachim took part in Mozart’s 
String Quintet in C major, No. 5, a work composed in the 
same year as the immortal Don Giovanni. The glorious 
violinist also joined Mr. Kruse in Bach’s Concerto for Two 
Violins. Both players had to repeat the slow movement, and 
Mr. Bird displayed great ability at the pianoforte. Chopin's 
‘* Barcarolle'’ was given by Mr. Schinberger with admirable 
effect, and, being encored, this excellent pianist responded with 
the same composer’s ‘‘ Tarantella,” which he played in a most 
dashing and spirited manner. The concert concluded with 
Schubert’s Trio in & flat, Op. 99, extremely well rendered by 
Dr. Joachim, Mr. Schonberger, and Mr. Paul Ludwig. Miss 
Florence Shee was the vocalist. 

The concert of the 13th had for its chief attraction the won- 
derful ‘* Kreutzer Sonata” of Beethoven, exquisitely played 
by Dr. Joachim and Mr. Borwick. There were also two 
movements from the popular Duo Concertante in D, of Spohr. 
This was a triumph for Miss Shinner, formerly a pupil of 
Dr. Joachim, who played with her. The rondo was encored. 
Mdlle. de St. Andree was the vocalist. The hall was crowded. 
On the 18th the Joachim Quartet appeared, having reached 
London in time to join their famous chief on the sixtieth 
anniversary of his first appearance in public. There will be a 
special celebration of this interesting event after Easter in 
Berlin. Unfortunately, on this occasion the great artist was 
suffering from a severe cold, but the cheering when he appeared 
seemed to inspire Dr. Joachim, for he played nobly. The 
programme was limited to three quartets—in C major, Op. 54, 
by Haydn ; in B flat, Op. 67, by Brahms ; and the posthumous 
quartet of Beethoven in C sharp minor, Op. 131. There were 
songs by Miss Isabel McDougall. The esemdle in all the 
quattets was worthy of the performers and their splendid leader, 
and enchanted the audiencea 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
At the concert, 4th March, the Symphony of Tschaikowsky, 
No. 3, in D, was performed ; a composition far less known than 





other works of the admirable Russian musician, but it is worthy 
of greater familiarity, for it is not difficult to discover new and 
great beauties. The second movement, in s'ow waltz time, has 
undoubtedly great charm of melody, and the orchestral com- 
binations reveal high qualities on the part of the composer. 
The bright and fanciful scherzo bears comparison with almost 
any similar movement of the eminent composers, and the 
stately finale has great interest. Other works for the orchestra 
were the ‘Good Friday” music from Parsifa/, and Bennett's 
charming overture, “‘ The Naiads.” Dr. Joachim’s noble render- 
ing of the Beethoven Violin Concerto was worth going far to 
hear. His own ‘‘ Notturno ” was also very finely played. Miss 
Ellen Beach Yaw sang in her customary electrical style. 

A feature of the Crystal Palace Concert of 11th March was 
the first appearance of Mr. Schelling, a new pianist of German 
parentage, but preferring to style himself an American. He is 
a pupil of Huber and Paderewski, and has derived great advan- 
tages from studying under such teachers. Mr. Schelling played 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto with unquestionable ability. 
Into the question whether Mme. Schumann would have ap- 
preciated every passage, it would scarcely be fair to enter ; it 
is better to speak of actual achievements, and it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Schelling is a fine pianist, even though we did not 
entirely admire his version of Chopin’s A flat Polonaise. But 
he played the same composer’s ‘‘ Ballade” in a flat, Op. 47, 
extremely well. A Concerto for Violoncello, by Jean Renard, 
was performed by his brother, M. Jacques’ Renard—a capital 
performer—but the music presented no new ideas. Mdlle. 
Giulia Ravogli sang Kossini’s ‘‘Ah quel giorno,” from 
Semiramide, in good style. 

On the 18th, the centenary of Haydn’s Creation, the libretto 
of which work was originally intended for Handel, was cele- 
brated at the Palace in the presence of a very large and 
enthusiastic audience. It would perhaps be premature to dis- 
cuss the future of Haydn’s work, but unquestionably it has had 
a wonderful past since it was produced a century ago. At one 
time it was heard everywhere, and became almost as popular as 
The Messiah, ‘The laurels of Haydn may be a little faded now, 
but we owe a debt of gratitude to the composer whose work 
was always honest, and often beautiful. ‘The choruses were 
well rendered by the Crystal Palace Choir, and Miss Ella 
Russell, who was in splendid voice, sang her very test in the 
soprano music, which has rarely been given with so much purity 
of tone and brilliancy. Mr. Lloyd Chandos was excellent, and 
Mr. Santley produced such an effect in ‘ Rolling in foaming 
billows ” that the applause literally resembled the roar of the 
ocean. It need scarcely be said that the centenary was 
extremely successful. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THE first concert of the 87th season was given on 8th March, 
at Queen’s Hall, and was well attended. It is gratifying to 
find the Society, after its honourable career of nearly ninety 
years, still displaying continued vitality and making an effort to 
keep pace with the forward movement in the musical world. 
There is no falling off either on the part of the orchestra, and if 
no important novelty graced the programme, the works per- 
formed were interesting. M. Dohnanyi, the brilliant pianist, 
was extremely successful in his interpretation of Liszt’s Concerto 
in E flat, a work which taxes the powers of an executant 
severely. M. Dohnanyi came off with flying colours, and at 
once became a Philharmonic favourite. There was no vocalist, 
but a fine symphony delighted the audience. It was that of 
Schumann in B flat, and was admirably rendered. Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Belle Dame sans Merci,” written for the Society 
sixteen years ago, was included in the concert, and an overture 
of Cherubini, a composer always appreciated at the Phil- 
harmonic Society ; his 4/¢ Bada was performed in an effective 
manner. Miss Leonora Jackson, the American violinist, chose 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto as her solo. Unfortunately, it 
has been so incessantly performed of late that audiences are 
getting weary of it, and solo violinists should seek something 
less hackneyed. Even Spohr’s concertos—many of them 
admirably written—would make a welcome change. Years ago, 
the brilliant French violinist, M. Sainton, used frequently to 
play them, and they always pleased. Miss Jackson, it is true, 
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compensated in no slight degree for the lack of novelty by her 
finished and artistic playing. Her solo, and that of M. Dohndnyi, 
caused great enthusiasm. We do not often get two such soloists 
in the same concert. The Society will be strong in pianists, 
among those announced being Mr, Borwick, M. Paderewski, 
the Russian Rachmaninoff, Madame Pancera, and Herr 
Rozenthal, 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

THE season of the Symphony Concerts came to an end on 
Saturday, March 11th. Miss Adela Verne may be congratulated 
on her successful rendering of Liszt’s Fantasia on Hungarian 
Folk Tunes. The frequent changes and novel effects introduced 
caused the pianist no little difficulty ; but this accomplished lady 
deserved cordial praise for her command of style and execution. 
Mr. Johannes Wolff played Spohr’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 8, 
with splendid tone and great facility of execution. Miss Clara 
Butt sang with her accustomed expression and purity of tone. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Wood, played Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Nut- 
cracker” suite with great effect, and Schumann’s Symphony 
No. 4 in D minor fully tested the capacity of the orchestra and 
conductor. The Symphony Concerts have left pleasant memories 
and rich hopes for the future. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 


SoME admirers of Wagner are inclined to find fault with the 
Royal Choral Society for performing Zhe Love Feast of the 
Apostles, but why, it would be difficult to say, for it was open to 
this or any other society to produce Wagner’s remarkable work, 
the only question being whether justice was done to the com- 
poser, who has produced a striking example of choral writing, 
certainly worthy to be heard by the Royal Choral Society, 
especially as a sufficient number of competent male voices could 
easily be selected by Sir Frederick Bridge. It would be absurd 
to perform Wagner’s composition without an ample volume of 
tone, as was done at Birmingham in 1876. It is reported that 
in 1843, at Dresden also, Wagner was not satisfied with the 
effect produced. It is always dangerous to make comparisons 
between one great composer and another, but we could not help 
being reminded of Berlioz as we listened to this sacred work by 
Wagner, the performance of which, taken as a whole, reflected 
credit upon the Society and the conductor. . 





WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. STEWART MACPHERSON, the conductor of this Society, 
being unwell, Mr. Frederic Corder took his place at a concert 
given on Wednesday, March 8th. A novelty was a Swedish 
Rhapsody, composed by M, Sauret, the violinist of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The solo part of the Rhapsody was 
played with excellent effect by Mr. Frederiksen, a Swedish 
artist, and formerly a pupil of M. Sauret, whose composi- 
tion was well received. An overture by Mr. Corder was also 
heard for the first time. It was an outcome of the incidental 
music he wrote for the play of Zhe Zermagant, produced at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre recently; but Mr. Corder has greatly 
increased the interest of the work, which is not unlikely to 
become popular in the concert-room. Towards the close there 
is a funeral march, which is very impressive and well worthy of 
Mr. Corder’s musical reputation. Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony and Gade’s Scottish overture were also included in 
the programme, 





CONCERT BY MADAME NORCROSSE. 


ON Monday, March 6th, this charming vocalist gave a concert 
at St. James’s Hall, and there is every promise that she will 
become a vocalist of distinction. It is a common belief now 
with singers who have lost faith in Italy to obtain their cultiva- 
tion in Paris, Asa matter of fact, Madame Norcrosse, whose 
natural gifts are remarkable, has not had good fortune in the 
French capital, her voice having, it is said, been mistaken for a 
contralto. In reality, she has a splendid dramatic soprano voice, 
which, combined with her intelligence and culture, will probably 
lead to her taking a high position on the operatic stage, where 
also her personal. attractions will be appreciated. Madame 





Norcrosse is fortunate in escaping without injury to her beautiful 
voice, and we quite anticipate for her a great future. She has 
already been highly complimented for her Carmen and other 
operatic ré/es. 





ELDERHORST CONCERTS. 


AT the concert of Tuesday, March 7th, Miss Cherry Enriquez, 
a daughter of the distinguished vocalist, Madame Enriquez, and a 
pupil of Miss Fanny Davies, made her first public appearance with 
complete success, The pianist is very youthful, but her playing 
in Schumann’s a in E flat, Op. 47, indicated ability of a 
very promising kind. Some of these concerts have been of 
more than average merit. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


On Friday, March roth, at a Royal College Concert, a clever 
quintet for pianoforte, horn, clarinet, violin, and violoncello, 
written by Mr. Thomas Dunhill, a student, was produced. The 
quintet displayed not a little skill in composition, improved by 
careful study, and proving that Mr. Dunhill has powers which 
may some day lead to distinction, There is a vein of flowing 
melody of a graceful and refined character running through the 
entire work, and many of the combinations, particularly the 
treatment of the passages in which the horn is blended with 
the strings, display decided talent. The finale of the quintet is 
also spirited and effective. 





SAVOY THEATRE. 


SomE considerable alterations have been made in the comic 
opera Zhe Lucky Star, which is likely to shine with far greater 
brilliancy than it has ever done before. The libretto has been 
brightened up on nearly every page, and Mr. Fran¢ois Cellier 
has done wonders in touching up the score. Mr. Fred Wright, 
Jun., now appears as the astrologer, and greatly aids Mr. 
Passmore in heightening the drollery of the piece. Miss Katie 
Vesey, an admirable danseuse, is also added to the company, 
and proves her value in more than one scene. Indeed, in every 
respect a great improvement is made, and in future Zhe Lucky 
Star will probably not belie its title. 





THE NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY. 


THE company recently established for the performance of opera 
in English has given a series of works at the handsome new 
Kennington Theatre, and secured large audiences. A fairly 
good representation was Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Miss Alice 
Esty 5 “vo as Donna Anna, Miss Marie Titiens being an 
efficient Donna Elvira, while Miss Margaret Ormerod displayed no 
little sprightliness as Zerlina, her bright and animated acting 
and singing gaining her great credit. As Don Giovanni, Mr. 
Alec Marsh was not in good voice, but to avoid changing the 
opera Mr. Marsh struggled through the character, and was much 
applauded in the popular serenade. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Sir A. C. MACKENZIE urges that pecuniary assistance should 
be given to composers who desire to produce English operas. 
We fear no grant will ever be made for that purpose.—Mr. 
Robert Newman's Festival promises to be interesting at Queen's 
Hall in May, when the sacred works of the Abbé Perosi are to 
be produced. Even if they fail to be masterpieces, they will 
excite no little curiosity, although no doubt less than in Catholic 
countries.—On April 12th Madame Haas and Mr. Werner will 
resume the Curtius Club Concerts.—Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann, 
who suceeeded the late Mr. Carrodus at the Covent Garden 
Opera, has resigned his post as principal violin, and has been 
appointed teacher of that instrument at the Royal Academy of 
Music.—Nothing more has transpired respecting the appearance 
of the La Scala troupe at Drury Lane Theatre. The company 
at Covent Garden will, we anticipate, be a strong one.—There 
is every promise of a busy concert season, and pianists, as 
usual, will be plentiful, 
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ENGLISH CLASSICAL ALBUM. 


42 Pieces for Violin with figured Bass 
by English Masters of the 17th & 18th Centuries. 
Arranged for Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment 
by 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


(Augener’s Edition N° 7528.) 


GIGA 
by 
*Robert Valentine. 
c. 1660-1730. 
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*) Sometimes called Roberto Valentini Inglese; he seems to have resided for a considerable period in Rome. 
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SARABANDA 
by 
Daniel Purcell. 
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Musical Potes, 


Leipzig.—Eleven thousand marks, against a total of 
30,000 required, have been collected towards the 
erection of a Bach monument to be executed by the local 
sculptor, Seffner, and to be placed in the new church of 
St. John, in whose churchyard the bones of the composer 
lie buried.—See also our special letter from Leipzig. 

Berlin,—Lortzing’s posthumous opera, Regina, which is 
down for early production at the Royal Opera, has been 
provided with a new text by the well-known playwright, 
Ad. L’Arronge. When reading his libretto to the 
Emperor William II., His Majesty decided that the York 
March shall be played by the military band, which 
appears in the last act. The composer’s grave here 
has been restored at the expense of the Association of 
German Musicians.—The Wagner Society gave Bach’s 
rarely-heard Symphony for Organ (Dr. Reimann), Strings, 
Oboe, and Trumpets as the opening number of their last 
concert.—Dr. Ludwig Wiillner can claim the unique feat 
of singing no less than sixty Lieder—many of them gener- 
ally unfamiliar—by Schubert, at his four historic Schubert- 
Lieder evenings, all without book.—The pianist, Louis 
Breitner, domiciled in Paris, varied the general monotony 
of hackneyed programmes by playing Ed. Schiitt’s 
concerto, a symphonic poem “ Les Djinns,” and the fine 
Symphonic Variations by César Franck, and Saint-Saéns’ 
“ Rhapsodie d’Auvergne,” besides which he produced as 
composer-conductor a prelude to a drama of large dimen- 
sions, but of small inventive power.— Yet another Strauss : 
Oscar, also a Viennese, Kapellmeister here, has to be 
added to the list of composers of that name, a fluently- 
written, but partly somewhat trivial, Violin Sonata, 
Op. 33, having been produced at one of the excellent 
Sonata Evenings of Vos and van Been, who make it a 
special point of bringing out new works.—A concert was 
given for the display of L. Léwenthal’s string instruments. 
The success was complete. An adagio, by Spohr, showed 
off the rich tone of a violin, made on a Straduarius model, 
which had left the manufactory only a fortnight ago. 
Other instruments, including a violoncello modelled after 
the same maker, stood the test with similar results.— 
Josef Hofmann, the once-admired wonder-child, now 23, 
pianist of the first rank, produced a laboured concerto 
from his own pen, which, like a somewhat flimsy suite, 
“Zur Carnevalszeit,” by Georg Schumann, met with small 
favour.—Therese Behr, contralto, achieved a rare success 
at her two vocal recitals as an artist out of the common.— 
Hans Giessen, of Dresden, gave a vocal recital devoted 
exclusively to songs by Richard Strauss.—At the initia- 
tive of Dr. Oskar Fleischer an International Musical 
Society has been formed for the promotion of personal 
intercourse between the representatives of musical art 
and science.—Flutists may rejoice at a “ Guide through 
the Flute Literature,” published by the first Flute of the 
Royal Orchestra, Emil Prill, at J. H. Zimmermann, of 
Leipzig, which contains 7,500 numbers for one and two 
flutes, with and without combination with other instru- 
ments.—The Teachers’ Union celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of its formation under the presidency of its 
founder, Emil Breslaur—The Gentz Quartet produced 
for the first time a string quartet, by Wilhelm Berger, 
which is not one of the composer’s best works; it was 
presumably written some time ago.—The next competition 
by Germans not exceeding the age of 28, for the Giacomo 
Meyerbeer prize, is fixed by the Royal Academy of Arts 
for 1900. Intending candidates have to notify their 
intention before May, 1899. The MSS. must be sent in 
before February 1st, 1900,—A hitherto unkn>wn duet, 





belonging to the Magic Flute, has been discovered inside 
an old copy of the score by its owner in Switzerland. 
The Mozart Society here had a copy and pianoforte 
arrangement made for publication by E. S. Mittler and 
Sohn. 

Potsdam.— The Civil Servants’ Vocal Union, which has 
the merit of producing unfamiliar choral works, brought 
out during its fifteenth season some interesting novelties 
by Blumner, W. Handwerg, Edwin Schultz, Th. 
Podhertsky, and Fritz Renger. 

Dresden.—According to the forty-fourth annual report 
the Royal Musical and Dramatic Konservatorium 
numbers 1,200 pupils, with 112 teachers, including some 
names of high distinction. It is the most frequented 
school of the kind in Germany.—-The number of members 
of the Mozart Society increased to 1,402 duiing the 
second year of its existence. 

Munich.—Hermann Hutter, from Niiremberg, gave a 
recital consisting of about thirty songs from his own pen, 
interpreted by Frau Clara Solscher-Wiedenhofer and 
Herr Remig-Vollmann. The composer had won distinc- 
tion through his choruses and his cantatas, “ Lanzelot ” 
and “ Ginevra.”—The excellent organist, Karl Straube, 
illustrated in five historic recitals the development of 
organ music from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to the present day. 

Frankfort 0/M.—The Museum Society produced Richard 
Strauss’s new Symphony, “ Heldenleben,” under the 
composer’s direction, with complete success. It was at 
the same time the twenty-fifth performance of a symphonic 
work by Strauss, who is much esteemed here. At the 
same concert the great violoncellist, Hugo Becker, played 
G. Goltermann’s melodious concerto in A minor in 
memory of the composer’s recent decease, and earned 
enthusiastic applause. 

Cologne.—At a recent performance of a Symphony in 
G minor by Prince Henry XXIV. of Reuss, Director 
Franz Willner handed his baton to the august composer, 
who conducted his work in person. 

The Kdlnische Zeitung of February 22nd speaks in 
very high terms of Dr. C. V. Stanford’s Quartet in D 
minor, Op. 64, performed at Cologne by the Giirzenich 
Quartet. The noble invention and skilful workmanship 
displayed in the music are praised. The work met with 
a very warm reception, especially the slow movement. 

Stuttgart—The Royal Konservatorium now numbers 
525 pupils. 

Carlsruhe is exchanging operatic performances with 
Mannheim. Thus the Carlsruhe Company has played 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens at Mannheim, where the work was 
unknown, whilst the Mannheim Company returned the 
compliment with Delibes’ Zasmé, both ventures being 
attended with signal success. Mannheim amateurs gave 
a striking proof of their love for music by listening to 
La Prise de Troie in the afternoon, and Les Troyens a 
Carthage in the evening. Wagner himself would not 
have asked for a seven-hours’ attendance at Bayreuth in 
a single day.—The conductor, Felix Mottl, has dis- 
covered and engaged for five years at the opera a fine 
“heroic” tenor in the person of a gardener, L. Fischer, 
from Aibling.—A symphonic poem in three parts, “ Life 
a Dream,” by Friedrich Klose, was given with quite 
exceptional, both artistic and popular, success under 
Mottl’s baton. 

Naremberg.— The first Bavarian musical festival is 
fixed for Whitsuntide of next year. The band, which 
will probably include the famous Munich Kaim Orchestra, 
is to consist of 100 to 120 instrumentalists, with a chorus 
of 500 to 600. The contemplated Augsburg Swabian 
Festival will, therefore, probably be abandoned, 
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Cassel.— The great tcurnament of eighteen vocal unions 
for the Emperor’s prize is to be enlarged to a three-days’ 
musical festival, and is to be inaugurated by an Evening 
of Welcome on May 25th. The festive hall is to hold 
6,000 persons; 50000 marks have been voted towards 
the expenses. The Emperor and Empress will attend. 

Bonn.—From May 7th to May 11th the Beethoven 
House will celebrate its fourth great Chamber-music 
Festival under the honorary presidency of Dr. Josef 
Joachim. The first evening is to be chiefly devoted to 
Bach, the second exclusively to Schubert, the fourth to 
Beethoven, when the Joachim Quartet will appear. The 
third and fifth will be miscellaneous, when the society’s 
prize works by Berger and Scholz will also be given. 

Meiningen,—A Brahms Festival, extending over several 
days, will be held in connection with the unveiling of the 
Brahms monument in September. 

Coblenz.—A one-act opera, Winapoh, by M. Lion, was 
well received. 

Breslau.—A friendly reception was accorded to the 
romantic opera Eddystone, libretto and music by Adolf 
Wallnofer, first heroic tenor here, who himself sang the 
chief 76/e.—A still more striking success was won by 
Georg Jarno’s Der Richter von Zalamea, under the 
direction of Dr. Loewe. 

Wirzburg.—An interesting pamphlet has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Hermann Ritter, the regenerator of the 
viola-alta, concerning this andstring instruments generally, 
which are to have a filth high string; this he looks 
upon as an epoch-making phase in musical composition. 

Wiesbaden.—By order of William II. the Court Theatre 
will organize a series of theatrical May festivals between 
14h and 28th May, with an extraordinary distribu- 
tion of parts. Lortzing, one of the Emperor’s favourite 
composers, will be represented by his operas, Undine and 
The Amourer. French opera will include Mignon, to be 
given in the presence of his Majesty, who will arrive on 
May 12th in order to assist at the rehearsal of a historic 
drama in which he takes great interest. The theatre, 
which has been recently built and sumptuously got up, 
enjoys the Empercrs special favour, and receives an 
annual subvention of £20,009 sterling.—A new Symphony 
in A by Konrad Heubner, was successfully produced, but 
* a very effective orchestral arrangement of Beethoven’s 
string Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, by Alexander Friedrich, 
pleased sti'l better. 

Schnaith.—The house in which the famous composer of 
folk-songs, Friedrich Silcher, was born in 1789, as the 
son of the Jocal schoolmaster, is threatened with demoli- 
tion. Choral societies and musical amateurs generally 
should provide the funds to found a Silcher House for 
the collection of Suabia1 and other German popular 
songs. 

Greifswald.—The local Singverein has produced “The 
White Stag,” a cantata by Keinbrecht, conductor of the 
Society, with marked success. 

Dortmund.—The great festival of the General German 
Musical Union will be held from 1oth to 14th May next. 

Altona.—On 25th February 100 years had passed since 
the birth of the famous theorist Siegfried Dehn, who 
included among his pupils Glinka, Anton Rubinstein, 
Fr. Kiel, Theodor Kullak, Hugo Ulrich, Martin Blumner, 
Albert Becker, etc. He died in 1858. 

Elberfeld.—A one-act romantic opera, Mandanika, by 
Gustav Lazarus, libretto by Julius Freund, met with a 
very favourable reception. 

Magdeburg.—An operetta, Glowworm, text taken from 
Scribe’s “ ‘Lhe Ladies’ Battle,” music by Fall, was suc- 
cessfully brought out.—The Finzenhagen Vocal Union 
produced “ Der Wasserneck,”’a cantata by Richard Wiierst. 


Disseldorf.—Mendelssohn is to have a monument in 
front of the municipal theatre. By the-side of it will be 
erected a statue to the poet Immermann, who greatly 
influenced the development of dramatic art here. The 
sculptor, Buscher, has been chosen for the execution of 
the work, The figures will be in bronze and above life- 
size. 

Schneeberg.—The Choral Union celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its existence. A new work, “ Eden,” 
for solo, chorus, and orchestra, by the director of the 
society, Br. Dost, produced a marked impression. 

Trarbach.—The prize offered for the best setting of the 
prize poem, “ Mein Moselland,” by Emma Riiden von 
Spillner, was won and shared in equal halves by Simon 
Breu, of Wiirzburg, and Gustav Blasser, of Vienna. It 
consisted of 1,000 bottles of Moselle wine—a very accept- 
able gift, which might even convert a total abstainer. 

Vienna.—Joseph Lanner and Johann Strauss, founders 
of the fame of the Vienna waltz, are to have a joint moni- 
ment. An influential committee has been formed.—The 
Deutsche Kunst- und Musik-Zeitung offers several prizes, 
which are to be allotted by Prof. Briill, A. Griinfeld, Dr. 
Helm, Ed. Kremser, Liebstéckl, L. Rée, and Prof. 
Prosnitz as judges. Full particulars are to be found in 
No. 3 of the above-named paper.—According to a tele- 
gram from Berlin, where Hans Richter was rehearsing 
with the Philharmonic Band for a concert performance 
at Hamburg, it is stated that his operatic career closes 
in September, with the exception of the festivals at Bay- 
reuth, where he will, according to agreement with Cosima 
Wagner, conduct the Aing and Lie Meistersinger next 
summer. Nevertheless, it is still hoped that the great 
conductor will at the eleventh hour consent to stay here. 
If not, it will be neither the fault of his friends nor of the 
Administration of the Imperial Opera. Director Gustav 
Mahler in particular is very anxious that Richter should 
remain, and allows him full scope to conduct any work 
he pleases, the alleged differences between himself and 
Richter being entirely devoid of foundation.—A new one- 
act ballet, “ Pan,” by the famous Hassreiter, provided 
with pleasing music by Skofitz, was successfully brought 
out on the Imperial stage. The same subject had been 
treated as an operetta by Offenbach. 

See also our special letter from Vienna. 

_ Prague.—A melodious one-act fairy opera, Das G/iick, 
libretto by Dr. Theodor Kirchner, music by Baron 
Rudolph von Prochazka, has met with a very friendly re- 
ception. 

Budapest.—A one-act comic opera, Snowflake, by 
Heioich Berté, and an operetta, Zhe Pearl of Egypt, 
music by Nicolaus Forrai, achieved decided success, 
more particularly the first-named work.—The Griinfeld 
Quartet Association produced a fairly interesting, strongly 
Hungarian Quartet by Alexius Kirchner. 

Paris.—The Opéra-Comique produced a one-act comic 
opera, L’Angelus, text by Gaston Mitchell, music by 
Casimir Baille, which had originally appeared as an 
unsuccessful comedy at the Odéon in 1896, and which is 
hardly likely to succeed better in its new garb. At the 
first-named house thirty-seven performances, yielding 
262,759 francs, were given in January last, averaging 
7,101 francs for each performance, against the same 
number of representations at the Place du Chatelet in 
1898, yielding 179,151 francs, making only 4,842 francs 
each. — A vaudeville-operetta in four acts, Excellente 
Affaire, by Charles Claireville, music by L. Vasseur and 
De Thuisy, proved a failure at the Folies- Dramatiques. 
—The Renaissance Theatre has been purchased by MM. 





Milliaud fréres, and is re-named the Théatre Lyrique de 
la Renaissance, which sufficiently indicates the character 
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of the new enterprise. The well-known Danbé has been 
secured as conductor. The famous pantomimic play, 
L’Enfant Prodigue, with Wormser’s charming music 
and with Félicia Mallet in her original part, as opening 
piece, is to be followed by Weber's Oberon.—Wagner’s 
Valkyrie has reached its 1ooth representation at the 
Grand Opéra !—Felix Weingartner’s appearance as con- 
ductor at two Lamoureux concerts was so markedly 
successful that he has concluded an engagement for the 
direction of some concerts next year. Equally enthusi- 
astic was the reception of Felix Mottl and of his wife, the 
charming soprano, at the.Colonne concerts. The Carls- 
ruhe chef produced for the first time in Paris a dreamy, 
mournful, funereal piece composed by Wagner on themes 
from Euryanthe, on the occasion of the conveyance of 
Weber's remains to Dresden in 1844.—A new “ Pastorale- 
Fantaisie,” by Georges Enesco, a young Wallachian, pupil 
of the Paris Conservatoire, who had previously brought 
out a Roumanian poem at these concerts, proved a work 
of some merit, although labouring somewhat under the 
defect of monotony.—At the Lamoureux concerts, a 
curious and amusing programme-Scherzo illustrating 
Goethe’s “ Zauberlehrling,” by Paul Dukas, composer of 
an overture, “ Polyeucte,” heard in 1893, denoted an 
ingenious use of all the resources of the modern 
orchestra.—The Wind Instrument Society produced a 
divértissement entitled “Chansons et Danses,” by Vin- 
cent d’Indy, for flutes, oboes, clarinets, horn, and 
bassoons, which proved, in spite of some lengths, very 
effective, and a septet for piano, wind, and double bass, 
by René de Boisdeffre, met with well-merited success.— 
Madame Tassu-Spencer gave a concert on the Pleyel- 
Lyon harp, which is crossed with black and white strings 
to correspond with the keyboard of the piano, and has 
no pedals. It is finding increasing favour also with 
pianists, who learn it with great ease.—Can journalistic 
jiberalism go further? A.P.writes,in Le Ménestre/, Paris : 
“Much as I admire this charming master (Robert 
Schumann) in his songs, often so emotional, and in his 
exquisite pianoforte pieces, I find him as poor and 
beneath himself when he endeavours to rise to sym- 
phony.” And on the next page H. Barbedette says: 
“Schumann is not yet accorded the rank which he 
deserves as symphonist. Justice will, some day, be done 
1o him, let us hope.” Happily, Schumann’s fame as a 
great symphonist has already been settled, outside 
France, on the surest foundation. 

Nantes.—The “Symphonic” festival held here proved 
the occasion for a brilliant ovation for Bourgault-Du- 
coudray, whose works occupied the programme. 

Brussels. —The Belgian Government is negotiating with 
the heirs of the musicograph, César Snoeck, for the pur- 
chase of his magnificent collection of books, musical auto- 
graphs, and ancient instruments. The latter, which goes 
back to the sixteenth century, is said to be the finest in 
the world. 

Bruges is about organizing a grand international 
musical festival, military and choral. .Three thousand 
francs will be devoted to prizes. 

Zurich.—According to the latest researches published 
by Ad. Kéckert, Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle was, con- 
trary to his own assertions, neither the poet nor the 
composer of ‘La Marseillaise.” 

Geneva.— Anita, a new three-act opera by Georges 
de Seigneux, met with conspicuous success. 

Verviers. —The flourishing “ Cercle musical d’amateurs,” 
under the direction of A Massau, produced a curious 
work, “‘ The Living and the Dead,” by Henri Maréchal. 

Andermatt.—-Columban Russi, born 1806, during 71 
years schoolmaster, and 76 years organist, has celebrated 





his 94th birthday in the enjoyment of perfect health, his 
memory, sight, and hearing being alike excellent. 

Christiania —The Norwegian Government has granted 
a sum of 1,000 kroner to the composer, Catharinus 
Elbing, for his collection of Norwegian folk songs. 

St. Petersburg.—Schuch, of Dresden, met with great suc- 
cess as conductor of a symphony concert of the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society. The audience seemed to regret 
the inclusion of so unworthy a work as Tangieff’s 
“ Suite” in the programme. 

Warsaw.—A committee has been formed for the erection 
of a statue to Chopin, and an exhibition is to te held to 
commemorate the 5oth anniversary of the great romanti- 
cist’s death, which will also be celebrated at Paris, where 
he lies buried between Bellini and Cherubini in the Pére 
Lachaise Cemetery. A somewhat considerable sum has 
already been collected. The Czartoryski Museum at 
Cracow will supply most of the exhibits, the princely 
family having been intimately connected with Chopin. 
An important collection of the pianist-composer’s auto- 
graphs is expected. 

Milan.—The triumphs of Lorenzo Perosi cause the 
star of Mascagni to pale. The little Abbé positively 
threatens to become an institution here, for it is contem- 
plated to turn the former church Della Pace into a concert 
room, to hold 1,500 seats, specially for the performance 
on a large scale of Perosi’s oratorios, which he is to con- 
duct each year. His new Christmas oratorio is to be 
performed at Como on roth September next. This will 
be the fifth of a series of twelve in illustration of the 
Saviour’s life—Theodor Gerlach’s successful opera, 
Matteo Falcone, is being translated for production here 
by Silvio Scrinzi, the renowned translator of Mirza 
Schaffy. Itis a gratifying fact that a new German opera 
is finding its way into Italy, whence so many lyric works 
have been imported into Germany of late years.—A signal 
success was scored at La Scala by the ballet “La Rosa 
d’amore,” music by the Vienna composer, Joseph Bayer. 
The mounting is said to have cost 150,000 francs.—As is 
well known, the Italians claim an amnesty for the un- 
happy convicts who were sentenced in reference to the 
sad scenes of bloodshed which took place in Milan and 
elsewhere last spring. A hymn, “Inno pro amnistia,” 
has been written by Fernando Fontana and set to music 
by the well-known composer of ballets, Romualdo 
Marenco, but its performance was absolutely forbidden 
by the authorities. Where is political reaction to end? 

Naples.—A new operetta, // figlio dell’ Alcalde, by 
Adorni, turned out a work of very slight merit. Has the 
composer for this reason adopted the French name 
Arnould ? 

Venice.—Wagner’s bust was unveiled at the Teatro 
Fenice on the anniversary of his death, which 
occurred on the 13th February, seventeen years ago, at 
the Palazzo Vendramin. Near the bust was deposited 
the baton with which he had conducted the last concert, 
a few weeks before he died, in the Conservatorio Bene- 
detto Marcello. In the afternoon a Wagner concert was 
given on the Piazza San Marco, and in the evening the 
Walkiire was performed at the Opera.—-At the Teatro 
Rossini a new two-act opera, Zez/o /’Africano, by Luigi 
Coccolo, a workman at the arsenal, was given with extra- 
ordinary success before an enormous audience. — A 
flattering reception was accorded to an oratorio, Za 
Sulamite, by Hermann Wolf-Ferrari, aged 23, son of the 
local painter, August Wolf. The young composer is a 
pupil of Rheinberger and conductor of the German 
Choral Union of Milan.—A perfect “ oratoriomanie” has 
set in amongst Italian composers in consequence of the 
Perosi triumphs. In addition to Su/amite and Rossi’s 
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Cantigue des Cantiques, in Milan alone seven or eight 
composers are at work on oratorios. 


THE Dublin Musical Society’s concert was held on 
the 15th of March in the Theatre of the Royal University. 
Sir Hubert Parry conducted his oratorio, King Sau/, and 
had under his command a choir of 300 and an orchestra 
of s'xty, who had rehearsed the work under Dr. Joseph 
Smith, the conductor of the organization since the com- 
mencement of the year. The soloists were Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Muriel Foster, and Mrs. Ward-Moriarty, 
and Messrs. Lloyd Chandos, Gordon Cleather, and 
Watkin Mills. As showing the good feeling that exists 
in Ireland towards English composers, the managers and 
directors of the various theatres in Dublin gave permission 
for any instrumentalists whose services were required to 
take partin the performances. 

MADAME FANNY Moopy’s company commenced last 
month a series of performances at the Shakespeare 
Theatre, Clapham. Vincent Wallace’s The Amber Witch, 
was successfully played on March 22nd, with Madame 
Moody in the part of the heroine, under the direction 
of Mr. E. Goossens, jun. This work had not been heard 
in London since its production at Her Majesty’s, Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1861, when the late Sir Charles Hallé con- 
ducted. Balfe’s Purttan’s Daughter was also to be 
revived on March 24th. 

DURING the past month two concerts were given by the 
Newcastle Chamber- Music Society. The institution, which 
was established nearly twenty years ago, has been self- 
supporting since 1892, and is now altogether in a flourish- 
iny condition. It was for this Society that Dr. C. V. 
Stanford wrote his Quartet in G (Op. 44), familiarly known 
as the “ Newcastle” Quartet. Among performers who 
have appeared from time to time at these concerts we 
may mention Dr. Joachim, Signor Piatti, Seiior Sarasate, 
Lady Hallé, Miss Fanny Davies, etc. etc. 


ERRATA.—In the notice of Dr. Hugo Riemann with 
regard to the honorary degree about to be conferred on 
him by the University of Edinburgh, the name Reyer 
should be Avyser,; and “Codex of 1494” should read : 
Codex 1494. 

DEATHS.—Johan Meinardus Coenen, originally bassoon 
virtuoso, since 1864 conductor of the Grand Dutch Theatre 
at Amsterdam, and a few years later founder of the Palais 
d’Industrie concerts, composer of operas, cantatas, sym- 
phonies, overtures, chamber music, etc.—Gustavo Tofano, 
born at Naples in 1844, one of the foremost representa- 
tives of modern Italian pianism, composer of pianoforte 
and vocal pieces, operas, operettas, a cantata, a ballet, 
etc.—Emile Cicile, librettist, poet, aged 70.—Louise 
Liebhardt, from 1845 to 1864 soprano at the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna, died in London, where she had long resided. 
—Wilhelm Treiber, pianist and since 1881 first Kapell- 
meister of the Royal Theatre at Cassel, formerly conductor 
at Graz (where he was born in 1838) and Leipzig; to 
him Cassel in particular is largely indebted for its 
artistic progress.—Charles Nuitter, vecte Charles Louis- 
Etienne Truinet, celebrated and prolific librettist and 
musical author, archivist and founder of the library of 
the Grand Opéra, Paris, aged 71.—Luis Arnau, one of 
the most brilliant young Spanish composers, 29 years 
of age.—Georg Gmiinder, famous maker of stringed 
instruments, born 1816 at Ingelfingen, in Wiirtemberg. — 
Dr. Friedrich von Hausegger, a distinguished lawyer, 
professor of history and music at the University of 
Graz, eminent musical litterato, born at Graz in 1837. 
—Dr. Ludwig August Hoffmann, litterato, librettist, aged 
77.—Louise Dustmann, wée Meyer, one of the most 
renowned singers of the Imperial Opera at Vienna 





1857-75, afterwards professor at the Konservatorium, 
later on retired to Berlin, greatly admired by Wagner 
as a foremost interpreter of his works. Her last creation 
was Schumann’s “ Genofeva.” Born at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1831.—Camillo Everardi, coloratura baritone, in the 
fifties and ’sixties an ornament of the Italian stage, later 
on professor for fifteen years at St. Petersburg, aged 74.— 
Frau Sophie Forster, celebrated opera and concert singer, 
particularly known at Munich; retired in 1861 and took 
to teaching.—Joseph Gabriel Gaveau, esteemed piano- 
forte maker, aged 74.—Count Francesco Dal Verme, 
proprietor of the fine Dal Verme Theatre, which he built 
about thirty years ago, and which, as a passionate 
musician, he raised to the rank of a foremost Italian 
stage, aged 74.—Rinaldo Sesine, able critic of the 
Gazzelta di Vicenza. 





RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 


Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully revised, 
fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 


ERNST HEIM. 
Net. 


b s 
s47t Book I. FIRST POSITION. Elementary Studies in the 
most practicable major keys sss ‘ine be 
FIRST POSITION. More advanced Studies in 
major and minor keys. Easy double-stopping. 
Enharmonic change. 
HALF POSILION, Changing from 1st to Half 


Edition 
No. 


5472 Book II. 


Position ae ‘ das aa 
FIRST POSITION. Chords and easy Arpeggios, 
Chromatic passages. 
SECOND POSITION. Changing from rst to 
end Position .., - - ine bes as 
Book IV. THIRD POSITION. Changing between rst and 
3rd Positions. Portamento and Tremolo on 
FOURTH POSITION. Changing between the 
1st and 4th Positions. 
FIFTH POSITION. Changing between the 
1st and sth Positions wie oe ‘cn ee 
SIXTH POSITION. Changing between the 1st 
Book VI. 


5473 


Book III, 


5474 


5475 Book V. 


and 6th Positions. 
SEVENTH POSITION. Changiog between 
the 1st and 7th Positions .., sve am ove 
EIGHTH TO TWELFTH POSITIONS. 
STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION 
A. Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake ... 
STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR MUSICO - TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION. 
B. Studies on Staccato... oe nee ae 
C. Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccato, ue - 


5476 


5477 Book ae | 


5478 Book VIII. 


D. Studies on Octave passages... oe 
E. Studies on Double Stops and Chords ina 
STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION, 
F. Studies on Double Stops and Chords... 
G. Studies on the Double Shake .. ie an 
#7. Studies on “‘ Flying Staccato,” thrown stroke 3= 
7. Studies on Arpeggios (difficult) ‘i | 
A. Studies on tenths and other large intervals 
“A. The Polyphonic Style.—Prelude, Fugue, 
5480 Book X Fughetta... 9. a eve ane es ae 
4 *) B. Concert Studies, Harmonics and Pizzicato ( > 
(with the left hand)... “ én on" 
‘Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin school, and 
which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity of the pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the. editor of the collection. Teachers looking through the ‘ Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ will find it a feast of good things, more than those our space 
will allow us to indicate.” —Musical News, February 12th, 1898. 


**Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the publishers for this series of 
ten books which, commencing with Book I. in the first position, graduates 
upwards till im the last one (Book X.) which we have before us, the goal of 
difficulty is reached. We venture to predict that the series will ultimately 
to a large extent take the place of the many books of studies by various 
composers now in vogue, as it embraces all that is technically required, 
being a real ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.’ "—7he Strad, January, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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pee st CLASSICAL ALBUM. 
12 Pieces for Violin, with Figured Bass by English 
Masters of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 


Arranged for Violin with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7523. Price, net, 2s. 


oe BaRRETT (1674-1735) 

Vitt1aAM Boyce (1710-1779) 

*RopeRT VALENTINE (1669-1730) 
Witt1AM BaBELL (1690-1723) .«. 
Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE (710-1778) 
Joun ALcock (1735-1806) 

WittiaM CorBETT (1669-1748) 
CHARLES BuRNEY (1726-1814) .. 

Joun STANLEY (1713-1786) 

Lewis GRANOM (Cc. 1700-175) .. a 

“DANIEL PURCELL (1660-1718) . oe Sarabanda. 

Joun Lenton (died circa 1712) os Two Jigs and a Hornpipe. 
* See “Our Music Pages.” 


AUGENER & CO., 199 and 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New cata Street, W. 


DOLLY’S DANCE 


AND 


CUBANESE DANCE. 


For Violin and Pianoforte. 


ALFONZO MEO. 


Price 3s. each. 


Hornpipe & I'Inglese. 
Pastoral Dance. 

Giga. 

Bourrée. 

S'ciliana. 

Minuetto. 

Saraband and Corrente. 
Pastorale, 

Giga. 

Gavotta. 


London : 





By 


“Two simple and tasteful morceaux for violin and’ pianoforte by Alfonzo 
Meo will be very acceptable to teachers for young players. They are both 
in the first position." The Strad, January, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent =. w. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C 


School Department : 8r, Regent Street, W. 


ENDELSSOHN’S 


Slow Movements from the Organ Sonatas. 
Carefully fingered for the use of Junior Pupils by 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
Edition No. 5815. Net, 1s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


MOFFAT’S 
* New Violin and Piano Pieces. 


Mazurka Hongroise «. =... ‘ie ose 
Punchinello. Gavotte... en a ves mn 
Hebridean Jorram , 

Scotch Melodies. Fantasia ... 
Irish Melodies. Fantasia oe 


London: AUGENER & co. 169 & 81, Sean ini W.; 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 

F, 

No, 


HERMANN’S 
5465a 


50 Favourite M:lo.lies. 
54656 


5465¢ 





Violin Solo one 

Two Violins et 

Violin and Pianoforte ... a 

5465¢ Two Violins and Pianoforie ... 

5463¢ Violoncello and Pianoforte ee 

5465/ Violoncello, Violin, and Pianoforte ... 

5465¢ Flute Solo ah ” “i 

54654 Flute and Pianoforte a a 
$4652 Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte .. ‘ois pn ia pm 


“* Fifty Favourite Melodies,’ pect by Fr. Hermann, give one a good 
idea of what melody is made of, but, alas! not how to make it. Almost 
every tune is an inspiration—and a rare inspiration, too. One should not 
part with the volume ; for surely a book of fifty genuine tunes is well worth 
having at hand if only to demonstrate how undefinable are the qualities of 
melody to those who hold that it ‘may be written by the yard,”—J/usicad 
Standard. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 








oaus FUR DIE JUGEND. 
(Album for the Young.) 
Easy Melodic Studies, without Octaves, for the Pianoforte. 
Op. 83. By 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6211. 


4 


Price, net, 2s. 
8. The little Bird and the Cat (Das 
hungernde Vigelchen und die 
Katze). ? 
g. On the Lakeat Eventide (Abend- 
‘liche Wasserfahrt). ; 
. Strolling Italizns (Voriiberzie- 
hende Italiener). 7 
. Child’s Evening Prayer (Kind- 
chen’s Abendgebet). 
’ ow. March (Geburtstags- 
imarsch). 


Dolls’ Dance (Puppenwalzer). 

. Tiny Mouse (Das Mauschen). 

. Fairy Tale (Miarchen). | 

. Christmas Bells (Weihnachts- 
glocken). 

. Romping (Wildfang). 

. Spring Song (Frihlingslied). 

- The Mail-coach Comes (Die 
Post). \ 


“ Krug’s ‘ Album for the Young’ contains twelve easy pieces without the 
stretch of an octave. They have fancy titles that may appeal to the imagina- 
tion of young students, and they are well written and tunelul.’ *—Musical 
News, March 11, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


The Times 


Of January 27th, 1899, has the following 
Review: 


Secular Choral Music.—Among recently published cantatas for 
female voices none is more charming than Mr, Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘* The 
Gitanos ” (Augener and Co.), in which the voices are excellently treated and 
the characteristics of the composer's style most advantageously exhibited. 
Spoken dialogue is apparently necessary for the complete presentment of the 
work, and apparently there is some idea of its being acted as well as sunz. 
Mr. EK. Kreuz's ‘‘ The Child and the Hind,” is cleverly, if somewhat con- 
ventionally, written on a legend of Wiesbaden on a poem by Campbell. 
**The Fairies’ Revel” and ** Echoes,” by A. W. Marchant, are graceful if 
not very striking effusions; A. E, Horrocks’s ‘*'T'ragedy’”’ and “The F airy 
Cobbler ” will make a most effective pair of part-songs ; and among trios or 
three- part female choruses may be mentioned H. W. Ww areing g’s “* Bud and 
Blossom,” S. Coleridge- Taylor's ‘‘ How they so softly rest,’ and “We s:rew 
these opiate flowers,” though this latter will be rather an "enigma to accom- 
panists with whom time is not a strong point, In a collection of rounds 
in three volumes, edited by J. Powell Metcalfe, the note: have 
been kept in their original form, and the words only altered where it was 
absolutely necessary. The third voluwe contains canons as well as rounds, 
and the whole work has been carefully put together, the beginnings of the 
original words being added in brackets for purposes of identification, 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. The Gitanos. A Cantata-Oper- 
etta for Female Voices, Soli and Chorus (3 part) with Piano- 
forte accompaniment and connecting words for recitation. 
Op. 26 

Vocalscore ... 
Book of words and connecting text ‘for recitation 

—— 2 Toree-part songs for female voices, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. Op. 35: 

No. 1. We strew these Opiate Flowers... 
No. 2. How they so Softly Rest.. 

HORROCKS, A. E. The Fairy Cobbler. 

for Female Voices .. 

Tragedy. ‘T'wo- -part Song for Female Voices . 

KREUZ, E, The Child and the Hind. Cantata for Soprano 
and Alto, Soli and Chorus for Female Voices. Op. 3 

MARCHANT, A. W. Echoes. Two-part Song for Female 

Voices 

‘The Fairies’ Revel, 
for Female Voices .. a“ ‘ eee “a ins 

METCALFE, J. POW ELL. Rounds, Catches, and Canons, 
arranged in order of progressive difficulty; the words, 
where necessary, re-written, re-set, or altered : 

Part I. 50 short Rounds ... ins 
a or so Rounds 
23 Catches and 25 ‘Canons 
WwW AREING Bud and Blossom. Trio for Femal: Voices 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street, W. ; City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 
Also 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


No. = 
go88 


go88a 


4247 
4248 
4696 


Two- parc Song 


4997 
s Og 3 


4tor 


4102 —— — in unison,) Two-part Song 


43ut 
43:2 
4314 
4284 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON'S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition, No. g19z. 


Bound, Price, net, zs. 


‘** For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
the theory of music, not anything better could be found.” —Musical Opinion, 
March, 1896. 


"Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement.” —Musical Standard, Jan. 25, 1896. 


‘*Mr. Peterson's little book is well planned and clearly written, and. . 
distinctly useful.” —Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


‘*. . . We have examined this admirable little work with the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 
has written his book by the light of his great experience of the young girl as 
she really is, and not merely as we like to fondly think she is. Common 
things are plainly explained without waste of words or misty language. 
The little book is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 
appropriate exercises. The arrangement of the matter is well thoughtout, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it.”—TZhe School 
Music Review, September 1, 1896. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEORY. 


A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition No. 9192. Crown 8vo, Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


Extract from Authors Preface. 
“ This ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony Yo og And I would 
fe: 


fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 


theoretical works, 

‘*The lines along which the ‘ Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most ne ey and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat unconventional, I may be allowed a few ‘words of explanation. 

‘‘A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
‘ Tonality,’ which ought to be soclear in the mind of every student, however 
young. | e chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that it is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and bass, 

‘* The examples have been chosen, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

“T am deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study.” 

Extract from a letter from Proressor E, Prout:— 

‘* Best thanks for the copy of your ‘ Introduction tothe Study of Theory,’ 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating tome, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 


Extract from a letter from PROFESSOR NIECKS, 
“Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and interestingly 
written book, which will be ‘ead with pleasure by teachers and studied with 


advantage by learners, The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 
illustrative.” 





PIANIST’S HANDBOOK. 


A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 
PART L. 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


CROWN 8Vvo. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 10101. Bound, net, 15. 6d. 


Extract FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE :— 


‘*In this Handbook my aim has been to convey the information which 
every competent teacher imparts by word of mouth to his pupils. 

* The memories of young people are so very short that in the case of my 
own pupils 1 have found it advisable to make them keep a special book for 
notes taken in the music classes, to which they can refer at any time. 

“The Pianist’s HANDBOOK is intended to supersede such a method 
with all its obvious disadvantages. 

‘It is not meant as a text-book for Theory classes, but strictly as its 
title shows—a ‘ Theoretic Companion to Practice.’ As in the /ntroduction 
to the Study of Theory, some facts and rules have been stated very 
general y and with due regard to the abilities and necessities of the ordinary 
Pianoforte student at the stage before the systematic study of Theory has 
been brought to bear upon practice.” 


ConTENTS. 
Chapter I. 


Il, 


The Pianoforte. 

Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. 
‘III. Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 

IV. Accompanied Melodies, 

V. Values of Notes. 

VI. Playing from Memory. 
Scales. Key. Tonality. 
Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 
Fingeriog, 

Ornamental Chromatic Notes, 
Ornaments and Grace Notes. 


Reading at Sight, Accompanying. 


XI. 





J. S. BACH’S 
COMPLETE TWO- AND THREE-PART INVENTIONS, 
Edited, carefully Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
G. BUONAMICI. 
Continental Fingering. Edition No, 8012; net, 2s, 
‘Signor Buonamici’s delightful edition of the two- and three-part inven- 
tions of Bach encourages the hope that the gifted Italian pianist may do 


more work of the same kind; no better edition has appeared.” — 7 imes, 
Jan. 22nd, 1898. 





ELLER & ERNST. PENSEES FUGITIVES, 


pour Violon et Piano. 


Revues par F. HERMANN. 


No. 
7386a Book I. (Passé, Souvenir, Romance, Lied, Agitato and 
Abschied) .,., Nie 


oe vee oe ane 


73866 Book II. (Réverie, Un Caprice, Inquiétude, Pritre pendant 


l'orage, Intermezzo & Théme original et variations) _ net 


“This series of charming pieces, each drawing inspiration from a line or 
motto quoted by Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Heine, or some other favourite 
poet, is contained in two bouks edited by Fr. Hermann. Though mostly 
played in private circles, they have also been heard, at intervals, on our 
concert platforms a past forty years, but never has an edition at 
once so good and cheap been put before the public. The ‘fugitive thoughts’ 
of those two genial artists, Stephen Heller and Heinrich Ernst, are now 
oo fresh lease of life, thanks to Messrs, Augener."—Musical News, 
May 7th. 


London: AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
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TEPHEN HELLER’S PROGRESSIVE 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. In Sheet Music. 


Critically Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
HERRMANN SCHOLTZ. 


Singly: Folio Ed‘tion—Continental Finge ing. 


FIRST SERIES. 


No.1,inc. Op. 47. No. 19 .. 
2,in B flat. Op. 47, No 91 
3, in A flat. Op. 47, No. 23 
4,inG. Op. 47, No. 24.. 
5, inc. Op. 47 No. 25.. 
6, ing. Op. 44, No.6 ... as 
7,in@ minor. Op. 46. No.7 ... 
8,inp. Op. 46, No.8 ... 
9, in Dminor, Op. 46, No. 14, ee 
10,in A. Op. 46, No. 15.. 
11, inE flat. Op. 46, No. i9 
12,in F. Op. 46, No. 25.. 
13, in &. Op. 46, No. 30.. ie 
14, In A minor, wo 455 No. 2 ... 
15,in A. Op. 45, No.5 .. jad 
16,inE. Op. 45, Nog ... 
17,in a, Op. 45, No. 13.. 
18, in F. Op. 45, No. 14. 
19,in D minor. Up. 45. No. 15. 
20, in B flat. Op. 45, No. 16... 
21,inG minor. Op. 45, No. 18 .. 
Op. 45, No. 20 .. - 
Op. 45, No. 21... 
Op. 45, No. 25 . 


22, in B, 
23, In G, 
24, inc. 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


anolll Ili tlallallllalltl 


~ 
a 


“The same master’s Progressive Studies (a'l in separate cope ) have 
been critically r vised, phrased, and fingered by Herrm:nn Scholtz ; twenty- 
fuur numbers c n now be had, many of which may be dubbed verit. ble 
little tone poems,” —Mus.cad Up.nion, April, 1898, 


SECOND SERIES (Stupies anv PreEvupEs). 


No 25,inc. Op. 473 No. 2 ... “a i ‘ne as 
26, in A minor. 47, No. = we ‘ 
27,in F. Op. 47, i A 
23, in D minor. be a No. 10. 
29,ing. Op. 47, No 16 
30, inc. Op. 46, No. Duns 
3t,i. a. Op. 44, No, 15 
32,inc. Op. 4s, No.1... 


een en ee | 


Peppa ee. 


PRELUDES. 


33, inG. Op. 81, No, 3. ave 
34, in a. Op. 81, No. " 
35, inc sharp m nor, §- 8t, No. 10 

36, in v flat. Op. 81, Nu.15 .. ove 
37, in F. Op. 8:1, No. 23 se 


Epitep sy O. THUmgEr. 


“These are published in separate number:, 
especially the fingering, wiil 
April 23rd, 18,8. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, 


and 
—Miusical News 


and the phrasing, 
be found valuable.” 





~TEPHEN HELLER’S PIANOFORTF 
STUDIES. Edited by E. Paver. 


Sheet Music. English Fingering. 


Bo.k I. 25 Siudies to culiivate the feeling 
for rhythm and expression 

Il. ” 
Ill. 
lV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII, 
IX. 
X. 
XI, 


HELLER, STEPHEN, Arabe-que inc. 


—— La Truite (Die Forelle) de Schulert. Caprice brillant. 
by E, Pauer, £. eee | te 


London : ee me & CO, 199, Regent Street, 
and 22 Newgate Street. 


Op 47, liv. 1. 
Op. 47, liv. IL 
Op. 47, liv. IIT. 
Op 46, liv. I, 
Op. 46, liv. II. 
Op. 46, liv. III. 
Op. 45, liv. I. 
Op. 4s, liv. II. 
Op. 16. liv. I. 
Op. 16. liv. IL. 
Op 15. liv. IIL, 


c. 
Revised 


oe 


” » 


” ” 


30 Melodious and Seugpentin Studies. 
” 


” ” 


AaAAauunw # 


” ”» 
25 Melodious Studies ... 
” ” eee 
The Art of Phrasing ... 


Op. 43, No. 1. 


$.d. | 6189 





TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 
Revisep, Purastp, AND FinGrrep BY HERRMANN SCHOLTZ, 


In the “‘ Augener Edition” Volumes. 


Continental Fingering. 

No. 

6187 25 Studies to culiivate the aug ng ”~ thm ay a n 
Op. 47 ese 

30 Siudies (preparatory to Op. ‘a 


25 Melo lious Studies. Op. 45. 


6183 “Op. 6 


** Good things last a long while ; among such rank Heller’s studies, which 
are as useful and as popular a: ever they were. They are fresh and ch.rm- 
ing, and difficult indeed to please must the pupil be who does not care for 
them, ‘lhe music is smooth, unlaboured, and time bas shown that they not 
only please the ear, but train the fingers and min is of young players. . . 
The phrasing and fingering are by Herrmann Scholtz, specially known for, 
his interesting edition of Chopin's works published by Peters.”—d#ws: "" 
Trade Review, February, 1898. 


REVISED, PHRASED AND FINGERED BY O. TxHiMeR. 


6478 a on a theme from eremes en cyagtanp. 
P+ 77 “ 
6479 Promenades d‘un sctheloe. 


6471 ” ” 


Op. 73. ow i 
(and set): Wandentenden, “Op. fo. 


“* These compsitions, one and all, are simple in thought and utterance ; 
they are refined and eloquent without being verbose and atfected."”—Mus caé 
Opinion, April, 1398. 


24 Preludes, Op. 81 ... 
Sleepless Nights (Nuits bl anches). 


Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85 
Im Walde (In the Wuods). 


HELLER- ALBUM. Three favourite Pieces by Stephen 
Heller, revised ty O. Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fliigelu des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


6472 
6473 
6474 
6475 


“Oo 82. 
6 Charak'erstiicke. Op. 86 
6470 


LEMOINE’S 50 EASY anp PROGRESSIVE 
STUDIES FOR ‘THE PIANOFORTE. Op. 37. C. 
Edition No, €218. Price, net, 1s, 4d. 


Londun: AUGENER & CO., 
City Branch : 


H. 


199, Regent Street, W. 
22, Newgite Street, E.C, 


SIX EASY PIECES 


for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, intended for 
Young Vivlinists. 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Edition No. 7525. Price, net, 1s. 


AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent P Ww. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, &.C. 


NEW EDITION OF 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 


TARANTELLE, Op. 8. Edition No. 64,6. Net, rs. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. Mazurka, Op. 14. No. 6447. Net,1s. 








London AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





SHORT 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES, 


in 2 and 3 Parts, 
BY 


H.. HEALE. 
Edition No, 6798; net, 6d. 
London; AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





; 
* 
é 
‘ 
é 
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The Times 


Of January 10th, 1899, contains the following Review :— 


New Pianoforte Music.—Even in the huge mass of piano music issued during the past year by Messrs. Augener & Co., com- 
positions of such grace, fancy, and distinction as those of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor must at once arrest attention. A set of three 
‘* Humoresques " are among the best things the young composer has done, and the quaint charm of all three cannot fail to make 
itself felt, An ‘‘ African suite,” with its deeply poetical ‘‘ Negro Love-Song,” is worth a good many ‘‘ New World” symphonies, 
for it has the genuine national or racial ring about it, not the imperfectly remembered mannerisms of the English comic song 
seen through the medium of the American coloured race. His ‘‘ Zarifa,” a haunting and most pathetic little lyric without words, 
is the best of the set of salon pieces in which it appears ; this includes a pretty intermezzo by, Kjerulf, and a fairly coherent funeral 
march by Max Reger, as well as Kullak’s pretty ‘‘Capucine ” and Liszt's ‘‘ Mélodies polonaises."" Among a convenient set of ** sho t 
original pieces” are Nicodé’s graceful ‘‘Réve” and studies and pieces by Heller, Bennett, Jensen, Kullak, and many other popular 
writers. A couple of brilliant and very showy fantasias by C. B. Lysberg, ‘‘ Carillon” and ‘‘ La Fontaine,” will be a welcome relief 
‘to the virtuosi who are now confined to Liszt; this class of players will enjoy Kullak’s famous study, ‘Les Arpéges,” while the same 
composer's pretty ‘‘Chid Life” album will appeal to a younger generation, more particularly to the few who are not familiar with 
the Schumann album. Four delicious ‘‘ Mazurkas de Salon,” by the late F, E. Bache, are among the most charming works of their 
class in existence ; fresh, brilliant, and in all respects grateful, they ought to be far better known than they are; and the same remark 
holds good of the ‘* Characterstiicke,” with its lovely barcarolle and other numbers of effective, musicianly refinement. It was a good 
idea to reissue Samuel Wesley's fugue in D, which, in spite of its somewhat loose structure, is a capital piece of practice in part- 
playing, and a pretty novelette by J. F. Barnett will serve to illustrate the continuity of the best English school. A ‘‘ burlesque”’ 
by Felix Dreyschock will be useful training in velocity, and George Liebling’s ‘‘ Tarantel'a ” and ‘‘ Concert-Menuett are good studies 
in style, A book of twenty-four of Schumann's songs, transcribed for piano by E. Pauer, contains many of the most favourite lyrics 
of the master, besides others that are hardly ever sung, and that will be acceptable in their new guise. There is no more valuable 
edition of Liszt’s three Concert Studies and his ‘‘ Ab Irato” than that undertaken by Mr. Dannreuther, which appears in two albums, 
with notes on the fingering and the difterent versions for which Liszt himself was responsible. Another welcome set of Albums 
contains Heller's ‘‘ Nuits blanches,” ‘‘ Promenades d'un Solitaire,’ the twenty-five studies, and ‘‘Im Walde,” which should hold 
their own as long as there exist intelligent amateurs who can realise and reproduce their simple elegance. The once-hackneved 
*‘ Truite” is also here, edited in two forms by O. Thiimer and E, Pauer respectively, and the studies are issued separately. The 
firm’s excellent work in republishing the works of Sterndale Bennett is going on most satisfactorily, and among recent addition are the 
lovely ‘Introduction, Pastorale, Rondino and Capriccio,” Op. 28, the two studies, Op. 29, and the valuable set of ‘‘ Preludes and 
Lessons,” Op. 23. The pretty rondo ‘‘ Pas triste, pas gai,” is also sent. The class ot amateurs which still admires Scotson Clark's 
marches will be glad to possess them in two books of four-hand arrangements, and for a superior order of players Max Reger’ s 
transcription of Bach’s (great) E minor prelude and fugue will be good practice. Dr. Riemann’s complicated edition of Bach's three- 
part inventions can only be recommended to thorough students of his intricate methods of notation. The pianoforte tutors of Gurlitt. 
Carl Engel, and Lemoine are of recognised utility, and it is satisfactory to see that in nearly all the firm's publications the rational 
system of fingering, which is usually, but quite wrongly, called the ‘‘ Continental” method, is employed. The usual collections of the 
works required for the examinations of the Associated Board are sent, and are as convenient and well edited as of old, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Noa. s. a. | N 
6014 BACH, J. S. 15 Three-part Inventions, aed phrased and © | 207 KULLAK, TH. Child-life (Kinderleben). 24 Original Pieces. 
fingered by Dr. H. Riemann. 4to. C. net 1 Op. 62 "and 81, Newly revised by Cornelius Gurlitt. C. net 
6021 BACHE, F. KE. 4 Mazurkas de Salcn. Op. 13. Newly» - The same work in Sheet Music, 24 Numbers ... ee each 
vised and fingered by Constance Bache 1 — Les Arpéges 
— 5 Charakterstiickes ve 15. (Trinklied, An die Geliebte. 6218 LEMOILNE,H. 50 easy and progressive Studies, ‘Op. 37. C. net 
Verlassen, Barcarole, Landliches Fest.) ried revised LIEBLING, G. =. Menuett. Op.17. «. oe 
and fingered by Constance Bac he een na, ae —— Tarantella. Op. 
—- Barcarolle (Perles musicales, No. 94) wee ef ‘“ 8222 LISZT, F. Three Gant "Studies. ‘Edited’ by ‘Edward 
BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. Novelette 2.0 0. 0 ws Dannreuther +. met 
BENNEIT, W. STERNDALE. Works :— 8226 —_ re and Etude “de Perfectionnement, edited by 
Op. 28. Introductioa et Pastorale, Rondino and Capstecio, LYSBERG, C.B. Carillon, Impromptu. Op. 33 ow Ret 
1 —— La Fontaine. ylle P- 34 
[ae = PERLES MUSICALES. | Morceaux de Salon -— 
__ Pas triste, pas gai. Rondeau. O C. ats No. 77. S. Coleridge-Taylor. Zarifa. Moorish Tone pane 
COLERIDGE "TAYLOR. S. Two nae Tone shane. Hi. Kjeral, latermesso 
Ss. s 
(s, Audalles @, faci.) Oe. 9 = ia age Arnold Krug. Slavisch (Slavonic). “Op. 72, No. 9 


. E. Del Valle de Paz. Canzonettinaalla Siciliana. 
— ‘Llhree Humoresques. Op. 3 oe ©6= et 80, No. t 


— Artrican Suite Op. 35. No. 1, Introduction; 2, A . ae. Be, Folie d'Espagne and Forlane .. 
Negro Love-Song ; 3, Valse ; 4, Danse négre) o- se . Max Reger. Marcia funebre ... 
DREYSCHOCK, FELIX. 2 mp Pens * i—- . C. Reinecke. The Rain Fairy. Op. 47 No. 15 » 
No. : Burlesque se in a om . X. Scharwenka. Tarentelle. Op.62,No.12 . 
ws 4 5. ‘Ih. Kullak. Capucine. Légende ... 
HELL eRe ‘STEPHEN, Works revised by O. “Thiimer :— 6. S. Coleridge-Taylor, Humoresque. Op. st, No. 1 
6479 Promenades d’un Solitaire, Op. 78 net franz Liszt. Mélodies polonaises (Glanes de 
6471 Wanderstunden (Hours of roaming). 6 “Characteristic he aes ss 
Pieces. .. 80 she " 8427 SCHUMANN, R. 2 Lieder. Transcribed by ‘KE. Pauer. net 
6472 24 Preludes. pos ove 6 SHORT “ORIGINAL PIECES :— 
6473 Sleepless Nights CNiuits blanches). Op. 82 re Cornelius Gurlitt. Kleine Blumen. Op. 205, No. 12 
6475 Im Walde (In the Woods), 6 Characterstiicke, ‘Op. 86. . W. Sterndale Bennett, The Butierfly. Op. 33, No. 5 
Stephen Heller. Message. Op. 82, No. ss 
—— Progressive Studies. Critically revised, phrased, and E. Del Vallede Paz. Serenatella. Op. 66, No. t 
fingered by Herrmann Scholtz. C,:— . Stephen Heller. 2 Studies. Op. 47, Nos. 4) “ 6 
6187 25 Studies, to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and expression. . A. Jensen. Elfin Dance (Reigen). Op. 33, No. 5 
P+ 47 otk ee net = Th. Kullak. Boating on the lake. Op. 42, No. 8 
6183 30 Stuaies (preparatory to Op. 45) Op. 46 .. - mnet 2— . Stephen Heller. Consolation. Op. 82, No. TE ceo 
6189 25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45 a ‘* ow. Det 2— A, Jensen. Two Waltzes. Op.33, Nos.7&8 . 
HKLLER-ALBUM. 3 favourite | Pieces, revised by O. ae; +g" Grandmamma te lls a ghost story. 
€470 Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Op. 81, No. 3.. eee 
Fliigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. Mir ww. Met r— J. L. Nicodé, Repentance. “Op. 22, i ae 


London: AUGENER &-CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. 


ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 








65014 | 
65010 | 
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Reviewed in 7imes of January 10th, 1899. 


Pianoforte Music (continued). 
WESLEY, S. Fugueinp(A.C.No.119) 9. ase fe 
STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus of the 


Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music for Local Examinations in Music : 


1898 e+ Ir vols., each, net 
1899 iat wh. each, net 


No. 
65014 to 154. 
65010 to 156. 


one one on 


TUTCRS. 
ENGEL, CARL, Pianoforte School for Young Beginners 
(Klavierschule fiir junge Anfanger). Newly revised and 
edited by Cornelius Gurlitt. Continental Fingering :— 
8129a-d Books I. toIV., each ... ese ose ooo . net 
$125a-d ~=—- English Fingering . 4 Books, each, net 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Popular Senate Tutor, con- 
sisting of the Elements of Music, Five-Finger Exercises, a 
Complete Manual of Scales and Arpeggios, Duets on 
Popular Melodies, and a Collection of Ars, chiefly by 
Modern Composers. Revised, partly arranged and 
Fingered. Continental Fingering 
Bound in ‘boards 
Or English Fingsring ... ds os be 
Bound in boards 
FIANOFORTE DUETS. 
6902 BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue in & minor, for the Organ. 
Transcribed by Max Reger. Oblong ee ‘ Let 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Marches. Oblong :— 
&s29a Vol. I. 1 Original Marches... ... 
852, Vol. II. g National Marches eos 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Striet, W.; City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 
Also 
ROBERT COCKS & CO, 
6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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net 


ISZT STUDIES. 


Edited by EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 





a @. 


& 6 


In the present edition nearly all the note values, as well as the indications 
of tempo, phrasing, fingering, pedals, etc., are reproduced as they stand in 
the first printed copies, and the text may thus be taken as the composer’s text, 
plus very little of an elucidatory nature, which, if in any way important, is 
marked as such. Suggestions of fingering fit for small hands, or facilitations, 
got by some slight change of manipulation which does not ‘alter the effect, 
are offered under “ ossia.” The indications of pedal with a capital P are 
the composer’s, those with a small f are the editor’s. Pedals,.at discretion, 
ought to be the rule. With regard to expression, the composer's verbal 
directions are characteristic of his ways as an executant and demand 
attention.— Editor's Preface. 


No. 
8222 3 Concert Studies... i eS net 


8226 Ab Irato and Etude de Perfectionnement net 1 6 

The first version of this study was a contribution to Fétis’ and Moscheles’ 
“ Méthode des Méthodes,” Paris, 1842, where it is designated ‘* Morceau 
de Salon—Etude de Perfectionnement.” ‘The second version, Berlin, 1352, 
was presented as “‘ entitremeat revue et corrigée par |’ ‘Auteur ” and calied 
“Ab Irato” (é.¢. in a rage, or in a fit of temper). It exceeds the first 
version by 28 bars and isa striking improvement, showing the growth o 
Liszt's technique and his constant effort to be emphatic and tv avoid 
commonplace.—Editor's Preface. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


G. LIEBLING 


TWO NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


Concert Minuet, Op. 17; 
Tarantella, Op. 25. 
Each, 4s. 

“The pianoforte solos by Come Liebling, entitled ‘ Concert-Menuett ’ 
and ‘ Tarantella,’ are truly of more than every-day attractiveness. ... ‘They 
will unquestionably win many an admirer ; for they have an uncommon 
freshness and skilfulness —are exceedingly well knit..—Z7he Musical 
Standard, September 24th, 1898. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








NEW EDITIONS OF VIOLIN STUDIES. 
kK Rev TZER’S 42 ETUDES 


pour le Violon. 


Newly revised and fingered by 
ERNST HEIM. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 5671. Price, net, 1s. 





36 ETUDES EN FORME DE 


Caprices, pour le Violona, 


FP PORILLOS 
Newly Revised and Fingered by 
ERNST HEIM. 


Aug:ner's Edition, No. 5654. Price, net, ts. 





AYSER’S VIOLIN STUDIES. 
Carefully Revised, Fingered, and with Instructive Annotations by 


ERNST HEIM. 


36 Elementary and Progressive Studies Ne 
Op. 20. Ss. 

. we 2 
1 

I 

I 


Ne. (introductory to those of Kreutzer). 
8662 Violin Solo, complete 

8662a-c 99 » In 3 Books 

5610a-c 2 Violins, In 3 Books oe 
7397a-¢ Vivlin and Piano, In 3 Books 


3 
d. 
. each 
. each 
. each 


16 Studies (comprising studies in the half, rst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, 
and 7th positions). Op 23. 

8660 

5619 


Violin Solo ... oss ee eco 
2 Violins 
16 Studies (to follow the 36 Studies, Op. 20). 


£661 Violin Solo 
5629 2 Violins ove 


London: AUGENER & CO. — Street and Sesies Street. 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 


Op. 30. 


6, New Burlington Street, W. 


R. HOFMANN'S VIOLIN STUDIES. 


80 MELODIC STUDIES. Op. 
In the first position ; for ahiaine pupils, 
Augener’s Edition No. 5,6664,4. 2 Books, each 1s, net. 


40 STUDIES. Op. 92. 
In all positions, for practice in shifting, and the development of 
technique and style. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 56674,4, 2 Books, each 1s. net. 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, 7 
School and Lieery D:partment: 81, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 
12 KLEINE ETUDEN 


ohne Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell. 
Short Studies for the Violoncello, without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. Price 1s. net. 


* This little book of easy studies for violoncello is apparently the result of an intimate 
acquaintance with the requi.ements of a teacher of the instrument, They «re e-s-n- 
tially of a technical c aracter, and embrace studies in bow.ng, fingering, arpegg!, shitting, 
skipping strings, gliding the finger, the springing stroke, &c, Tv teacher and -tudteut 
alike they wi'l prove mvaluabie, and it 1s with pleasure we notice the appearance of w rki 
whic» are de:igned to lighten the arduous work ot those who give practical instruction ia 
playing on stringed instruments. '—Monthly Musical Record, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street. W. 
City Branch, 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English Manufacture. 


Fdition 


Numpe, PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). $s. a: 
CZERNY. CC. Exercise of Scales in Thirds in all major 


and minor keys. Op. 380. C. ai = 
KIRCHNER, F. Marysienka. Caprice - Mazurka. 
Op. 806... ie : S ; 3—- 


6226a,6 LISZT, KF.  Ttudes d'exécution —transcendante. 
Edited by Edward Dannreuther, C. 2 Books, 
each, net 3 —- 
LYSBERG, CH. RB. Pensée de Mai. Romance. 
Op. 45. Kevised and fingered by O, Thiimer. C. 3 — 
RIEMANN, DR. H. New Pianoforte School (Neue 
Klavierschule), StepI. C. :— 
637tg Part VII. 6Sonatinas by Anton André, Op, 34. net 1 — 
SCHUMANN, R._ The Merry Peasant, Revised 


ORGAN. 


BOSSI, ENRICO. Innotrionfale (Triumphal Hymn) 3 — 
FUMAGALLI, POLIBIO. Allegretto villereccio, 


Op. 254... a= 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HOFMANN, RICHARD, ~ Thre: short Pieces, 
p. 110 :— 
No. 1. Animation (Aufmunterung) ... ee wo 3 
2. Short Study (Kleine Studie) ... sa . 3 
3. Scherzo ,., 5 we wis 3= 
VOCAL MUSIC. 

CUNNINGHAM, MARION. Wakiag Dreams. 
Song. (4. W.) ~ oe ms es —- = 

4142 SMART, HENRY. The Lord setteth fast the Moun- 

tains. Duet for female voices, with Piano‘orte ac- 
companiment ... ove des ». met —4 

4143 —— There isa Land. Sacre]! duet for female voices, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment _... << mt —~/ 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


gigt PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Element: of Music. 
Fifth Edition ... ove ve .. Bound, net r — 
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ERMAN, EDWARD. 
Song without Words. 
For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Augener's Edition No. 11441. Net, 1s. 6d. 





“ Amongst the violin music, with pianoforte acc t, is Edward 
German’s ‘Song without Words,’ an unexacting and melodious piece for 
the stringed instrument, with a highlv-refined and piquant pianoforte accom- 
paniment from a harmonic point of view. It is undeniably effective.’”— 
Musical Standard, February tith, 189). 


‘*A pleasing solo, which improves on acquaintance.”” — The Strad, 
February, 1399. 


Also published for Clarinet and Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No, 7844. Net, 1s, 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W, 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
And 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington S:reet, W. 


_ 42 ETUDES 
For the Violin. 
Newly revised and fingered by 
ERNST HEIM. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 5671. Price, ne‘, ts. 





“Rud, Kreutzer’s ‘42 Etudes for the Violin,’ as ably edited by Ernst 
Heim, will naturally prove of infinite service to the many students of that 
instrument. In the words of the Preface, ‘ Kreutzer’s Studies are of world: 
wide reputation.’”"—A/usical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 

‘* The editor, in his short preface, gives some valuable advice, and draws 
attention to the fact that these world-famed studies are commenced far too 
early by young violinists, the easy mastery of No. 1, ‘Adagio sostenuto,’ 
indicating that the exercises following may be practised success‘ully. ‘Ihe 
engraving, printing and paper, like all the publications of this firm, leave 
nothing to be desired.”— /he Strad, February, 1899. 
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